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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
FROM THE GLOBE, of JULY 22. 

Mr. Berrien to Mr, Blair. ‘ 

Washington, July 20, 1851. 

Sir: Your note of yesterday was received under ci- 
cumstances which prevented my immediate attention to 
it. I reply to it now, to correct the misapprehension in- 
to which you have been led, and which, by the publicity 
which you have given to it, is calculated to mislead the 
public. 

i extract from your note the following sentence: 

“Mv sole object was at once to clear the skirts of the 
president from acharge, which you are well aware ought 
not to be attached to him; for you have as [ understand, 
explicitly declared, that he disclaimed to you, at the time 
when you were in communication with col. Johnson, any 
design like that now imputed to him.” 

I make this quotation for the purpose of saying to you, 
that you have been entirely misintornsed—that the state- 
ment contained in this extract is not warranted by any 
declaration ever made by [me;] and still assuming it to 
be your wish to represent this mater truly to the public, 
1am under the necessity of asking you to give publicity 
to thisnote. lam, very respectfully, sir, your obedient 
servant, JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

lo Francis P. Blair, esq. editor of the Globe. 


Mr. Blair to Mr. Berrien. 
Washington, July 20, 1831. 
Sir: Your note of this morning will be given imme- 
diately to the press. In reference to the subject of 
which it treats, you do me but justice when you say that 
“T wish to represent this matter truly to the public.” 


You will permit me, therefore, briefly to show the ground | 


on which [ felt myself authorised to say that **you were 
well aware,” that the charge implicating the president, 
ought not to be attached to him, and that you had your- 
self explicitly declared that he disclaimed the purpose 
imputed to him. 

As to the first branch of this statement, which you do 
not seem directly to controvert, 1 have to support me the 
positive written declaration of col. Johuson, im which he 
says that the president always disclaimed such a requisi- 
tion, and that he told you so. Besides this, I have before 
me, in the hand writing of the president, the identical pa- 
per, which he read to yourself, and Messrs. Branch and 
ingham, and which presented the attitude that he thought 
it his duty to assume in relation to the circumstances 
which affected the harmony and character of his cabinet. 
The course which he thought proper then to adopt, was 
predicated on information given him by several members 
of congress, showing that a conibination had been en- 
tered into, in which yourself and the other gentlemen 
named were concerned, to disgrace major Eaton, and 
coerce his dismission from the cabinet. Afier a prefa- 
tory verbal explanation of the reasons inducing the inter- 
view, the president proceeded to say, that if it were true 
that you had taken the course of which he spoke, he felt 
himself called on to make the declaration which he read 
to you from his written memorandum, in which he says 
that is was, using his own words, ‘*not only unjust in it- 
self, but highly disrespectful to me,” (the president), 


intercourse of any member of my cabinet, nor have I 
in any manner attempled it.”? Ge. 

In the conclusion of the same paper, after reeapitulat- 
ing the circumstances to which he wished to call your 


-attention, he says, as the result of the matter, ‘*ihere- 


fore have I sought this interview, to assure you if there 
is any truth in the report that you have entered into the 
combination charged, to drive major Eaton from my 
cabinet, that I feel it an indignity and insult offered 
to myself, andis of a character thut will be consider 
ed of.” 

This is the ground on which this matter was placed by 
the president in his interview with you in the beginning 
of the difficulties. And from it, and the sbsolute assee 
veration of col. Johnson, i consider my statement, “that 
you were well aware that the president disclaimed all 
right to interlere and dictate the social intercourse of 
the family of any member of the cabinet, fo 6e well wae 
ranted,”? 

‘That Lam also warranted in having said that you, your- 
self, had declared that the president disclaimed to you 
any disposition of the sort, will appear from the extract 
which | make from a letter of your own, now before me. 
Alter recapitulating a conversation of your own, held 
with col. Johnson, (the tenor of which you inform me is 
to be adjusted between you and him), you make this sine 
gle remark in relation to the president: 

“In the interview to which I was invited by the presi- 
dent, some few days afterwards, I frankly exposed to 
him my views on this subject, and he disclaimed any dise 
position to press such a requisition.” 

lu this you have allusion to the written declaration 
read to you by the president, which can bear no other 
interpretation than that which you have given it in this 
extract. 

In both the points presented by me, in the extract quote 
ed in your last note, L feel myself sustained by the do- 
cumentary evidence, which Il now lay before you; and 
trust you will also consider it as fully vindicating the 
statement which I have made. Having thus justified 
myself, you will permit me to conclude my correspon- 
dence with you. Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 


F. P. BLAIR, 


Mr. Berrien to Mr. Blair. 
Washington, 20th July, 183i. 

Sin: I have this moment received your note, in an« 
swer to mine of this date. I make no apology for con- 
\inuing this correspondence, although you intimate a 
wish to conclude it, because it will be readily undere 
stood that it is in your character as a public journalist, 
and not as an individual, that I address you. I ex- 
ercise a right, therefore, which, as the editor of a pubs 
lic journal, you can with no propriety withhold, when I 
claim the insertion of this note in the same paper which 
conveys your own communication to the public. 

I repeat the quotation from your note of yesterday: 

*“My sole object was at once to clear the skirts ot the 
president of a charge, which you are well aware ought 
not to be attached to him; for you have, as 1 understand, 
declared that he disclaimed to you, at the time when 
you were in communication with col. Johnson, any des 
sign like that now imputed to him.” 

The first remark which f have to make upon this quo- 
tation, with reference to your observation that I did not 
seem to controvert the first branch of this statement, is 
the following: 

Your assertion that J was well aware that the charge 
against the president, to which you referred, ought not 
to be attached to him, was made expressly to rest upon 


_- 





“‘and well calculated to destroy the harmony of my ca- 


binet. The grounds upon which this opinion is founded, 
Vou. XL.—No. 27. 











your understanding that 1 had explicitly declared, that 
he, (the president), disclaimed to me any such design. 
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When, therefore, I told you that such a statement was 
not warranted by any declaration ever made by me, and 
of course that your understanding was not correct, 1 gave 
= a very broad denial of my having any such know- 
edge as that which you have imputed to me. In more 
distinet terms, however, (if that be possible), I now re- 
new that declaration. J have no such knowledge. Nay, 
more, sir: | have no knowledge of the paper, ‘in the 
hand writing of the president,” to which you refer. No 
such paper was ever read to me, or shown to me, or 
spoken of to me. It it had been, I should have most 
certainly not now have had occasion to address my self to 
the public on this subject through the columns of your 
an sit 

taving thus disposed of the paper to which you refer, 
and shown that this can furnish no ground for your un- 
derstanding of what I was or was not aware of, since 
I never saw it, and its contents were never communicate 
ed to me, I advert next to your suggestion, that this 
understanding is warranted by col. Johnson’s positive 
asseveration. Upon this subject I have already told the 
public, through you, that I consider myself bound by the 
implied understanding resulting from my correspon- 
dence with that gentleman, not to publish any statement 
of the conversation which occurred bet ween him, Messrs. 
Branch and Ingham, and myself, until he shall have had 
a reasonable time to reply to my letter. I told you at 
the same time, that any departure from this understand- 
ing, which was authorised by that gentleman, would ab- 
solve me from its obligation. I still adhere to this view, 
and content myself, at present, with repeating, in re- 
ference to that of which you suppose me to be well 
aware, that J have no such knowledge. The time must 
speedily arrive when this forbearance will be no longer 
necessary. 

Your next reference is toa letter of mine to major 
Eaton, which you say is in your possession. As you 
have published an extract, you are bound to give the 
eorrespondence—even before that is done, it is very easy 
to see that you have entirely misunderstood the expres- 
sion which you have quoted—that a disclaimer of an in- 
tention to press a requisition, is a wholly different thing 
from denial of ever having made it; and that in using 
this expression I could not have had allusion to ‘a writ- 
ten declaration,”? which L had never seen or heard of. 

You will perceive then, sir, that you are wholly un- 
sustained in all the points of your statement, except by 
a declaration which you admit that you have used with- 
out authority, and which will be met if it becomes ne- 
cessary. As a faithful journalist, you will, of course, 
seize the occasion to correct your error. You can, no 
doubt, do this, in relation to the paper on which you 
have placed so much reliance, by a direct appeal to the 
president, who will not, I think, authorise the statement 
that that paper was ever shown to me. However this 
may be, I bear this testimony to the truth. Neither in- 
viting controversy, nor seeking political effect, 1 find my- 
self in a position, in which I must either speak, or si- 
lently permit the public to be misled, I have a suffi- 
cient sense of what is due to them, not to intrude my- 
self uncalled upon their notice; and the consciousness 
of what I owe to myself will not permit me to shrink 
from the performance of my duty. Lam, very respect- 
fully, sir, your obedient servant, 

JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To Francie P. Blair, esq. editor of the Globe. 


Mr. Blair to Mr. Berrien. 

Washington, July 21, 1831. 

Sra: Your last letter was received late at night, when 
the Globe was made up for the press. To give it inser- 
tion with the correspondence which preceded it, render- 
ed it necessary that I should defer the whole until this 
day, and substitute other matter, previously set up, for 
my paper. 
Without adverting to the special pleading of your let- 
ter, (in which, being no lawyer I have no skill), I come 
at once tothe point. You take issue again with me, by 
declaring ‘‘that no such paper as that quoted by me was 
ever read to {you}, or shown to you, or spoken of to 
you.” And you further say, that the president ‘*zill 
not, you think, authorise the statement that that paper 


When the statement which I made, predicated upor 
col. Johnson’s letter, was impeached in your second 
note, | made the appeal to the president whieh you seem 
to think I ought now to make. He immediately put in- 

to my hands the original memorandum which he wrote, 
and which he read to Messrs, Branch, Ingham, and 
yourself; and | am now expressly authorised to state 
again, that in the interview referred to in my note and 
in your own letter, quoted therein, he held in his hand, 
and read to you, the paper fiom which I have given the 
extracis, which you say was never read, shown, or spo- 
ken of to you. And Iam authorised further to say, 
that if you will call on the president he will again ex- 
hibit and read to you this original document, kt was 
prepared by him in contemplation that the interview 
might Jead to an immediate dissolution of his cabinet, 
and it was intended by him to record the basis he as- 
sumed in doing an act which involved his own character 
and the interests of the country. ‘The paper thus pre- 
pared by the president was communieated at the time 
to several of his friends, whom he consulted on the oc- 
easion. And the substance of the conversation which 

preceded and followed the communication was also im- 
mediately reduccd to writing, and connected with the do- 
cument read to you, that nothing might be le{t to recol- 
lection, if cireumstances ata remote period shonld make 
a reference to it necessary. With regard to a transac- 
tion so recorded, and vonched by the concurrent testi- 
mony of those consulted on the oceasion, there can be 
no mistake. A man’s memory may be treacherous 
when the man himself is honest. Il am _ willing to be- 
lieve this is yourcase. You have innocently forgotten 
the declaration made by the president, which stands au- 
thenticated as I have told you, as well as the communi- 
cation of the same purport made to you by colonel 
Johnson. 

1 am obliged to rely on this written record of a fact, 
rather than on your memory, especially when I find this 
positive proof confirming the statement of colonel John- 
son, that the president disclaimed any right or desire to 
interfere with the private associations of yourself or 
your family, and that you knew zt.. 

1 next quoted your own written admission, confirming 
the statement of colonel Johnson, and the written re- 
cord of the president, in the following words: “In the 
interview to which I was invited by the president some 
few days afterwards, (after colonel Johnson’s visit), I 
frankly expressed to him my views on the subject, and 
he diselaimed any disposition to press such a requisi- 
tion.”” 

You say that ‘fa disclaimer of an intention to press such 
a requisition, is a wholly different thing from denial of 
ever having made it,” “# 

I thought not, in this case, because no such requisition 
had been made. Colonel Johnson says, the president 
disclaimed to him any desire to control your domestic 
affairs, or private intercourse, and he told you 50. The 
record of what the president said to you, declares, that 
he claimed no right to interfere ‘‘in the domestic rela- 
tions or personal intercourse of any member of his cabi- 
net;”’ and, in allusion to the same conversation, you say, 
he “disclaimed any disposition to press such a reguisi- 
tion. When no such requisition had been made by 
col. Johnson; when he told you the president made 
none; and when you do not pretend he made any, either 
directly or indirectly, 1 could not but understand your 
declaration, that ‘the disclaimed any disposition to press 
such a requisition,” as a declaration that he made no 
such requisition, 

But I find, in the character you have always sustained 
before the public, other conclusive proof, that no such 
requisition was ever made of you, and that you knew it. 
If the president had signified to you, directly or indi- 
reetly, that he required yoa to compel your family tu as- 
sociate with any one, contrary to their will and yours, 
you would not, as a man of honor, have waited for an 
invitation to resign. You would have thrown your com- 
mission in the face of the president, and said to him, 
‘‘sir, Lam no longer adviser or associate with aman who 
requires me to disgrace myself and family, though he 
be the president of the United States!!” In your pub- 
lic character I had a guarantee that you would not, for 





was ever shown to [you.]” 


the sake of your honor, salary and emoluments, as at- 
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torney geueral, sink your character as a man, by tamely 
listening to such a requisition. No, sir; it is impossible 
to believe that you could have listened to such a requisi- 
tion; dismissed your self-respect, forgot your southern 
honor, and humbly bowed in seeming reverence to the 
man who had insulted you, until politely inviied to resign! 
it is impossible that you could bury such an insult, pro- 
fess to be the friend of the president, make the speech 
that you did recently in Georgia, and now that you are 
out of office, disclose a fact which would seal your own 
shame. No, sir; no such proposition was ever made to 
you; you had no cause to complain of the president; you 
eulogized him in public and private: and you would have 
gladly acted as attorney general to the end of his ad- 
ininistration, had you not beeninvited to resign. 


But the circumstances under which the harmony of 
the lute cabinet was restored, repel the inference, which 
you will have it, in your last note, that the extract from 
your letter to major Eaton, leaves open in the ambigu- 
ousness of its expression. From the moment that you 
denied to the president any participation in the political 
combination to drive major Eaton from the cabinet, the 
usual courtesies were renewed among its members, 
without any association between their respective tami- 
lies. Major Eaton would have been as reluctant to re- 
ceive visiters, driven into his doors by the power of the 
president, as they could possibly have been to submit to 
such tyranny and degradation. His house was thronged 
by those who were among the most respectable peo- 
ple of the city, by the must honorable families visit- 
ing, annually, here, and by those from abroad, most 
distiuguished by station. ‘I'o the gaiety and respecta- 
bility of parties thus attended, the appearance of per- 
sons constrained by the authority of the executive, if 
it could have been exerted for such purpose, would 
have added nothing. It could have served no pur- 
pose to have exacted such a requistion as that now 
imputed, to the injury of the president. ‘To have 
forced the wife of the secretary of war, upon that 
portion of society which was unwilling to receive her, 
could have added nothing to her reputation. It is ri- 
diculous to impute to the tailure of such a design, 
the dissolution of the late cabinet. You,1 think, must 
know that this step was the result of the diversity of 
political views, which attached the two parties in the 
cabinet to different divisions of the new parties which 
became apparent in the dissension between the presi- 
dent and vice president. This produced, in the then 
state of the cabinet, combinations in congress, calcu- 


lated to defeat the most salutary measures of the ad- | 
In the opposition which showed itself 


ministration. 
with regard to the Turkish negotiation, the members 
of the cabinet favorable to the new-born opposition, 
were expressly exempted in the denunciations of those 
members of the senate, who then came out and dis- 
closed, for the first time, their hostility to the presi- 
dent and a part of his cabinet. That a wish to bring 
major Eaton and his family into society here, had no 
influence in producing the dissolution of the cabinet, 
is apparent from the fact that it operated to consign 
them and him to privacy. The want of the harmony 
essential to the public welfare, however originated, 
was yreguent with political effects, and produced this 
result. 


You require of me to correct the error of my de- 
claration, predicated on the information which colonel 
Johnson communicated to me, upon the ground that 
I have no authority to use the evidence which estab- 
lishes the fact. The testimony which I have in my 
possession, under col. Johnson’s hand, satisfies me 
thoroughly of the truth of the assertion I have made, 
and therefore, I will not admit it to be anerror. Your 
exception to the use I have made of his testimony, may 
be applicable as a censure upon my course. But I con- 
sider, that cireumstances fully justify that course, and I 
am only responsible to col. Johnson for my conduct in 
relation to his letter, Your objection to the authority 
under which I have acted as to col. Johnson’s evidence 
does not, in the least, change the nature of that evidence. 
It is as convincing as it could be under full authority to 
use it, and probably more so than evidence purposely 
prepared for the public eye. 
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You seem to think that [am bound to publish, on my 
own account, the correspondence between major Eaton 
and yourself, because Ihave used a paragraph having ex- 
clusive reference to the president. Idonot think so. I 
will have nothing to do with the controversy between maj. 
Eaton and yourself. You have a right to bring that sub- 
ject before the public in any way you please, and on your 
own responsibility. I will not hesitate to print it, or 
any part you may choose tv embody, in the discussion 
with me. ese a : 

I closed my last note to you, by an intimation that it 
would conclude our correspondence. I did so because 
the issue between us depended altogether upon the veri- 
ty of the statements I had made, contradicting assertions 
in the Telegraph, for which I did not kaow that you were 
responsible. When you voluntecred to question my 
statements, L laid before you frankly the ground on which 
I acted; and then, in a second letter, brought to your 
view the proof on which, as to myself, [ was willing to 
rest the issue. Butas you seem inclined to make, through 
me,an attack onthe president, and to use the corres- 
pondence on which you entered (certainly without being 
called for by any thing [ said, as to yourself), as the me- 
dium of bringing on a general discussion of the question 
of the dissolution of the late cabinet, I shall certainly sa- 
crifice my inclination to what you consider my duty. My 
reluctance to continue the correspondence with you, 
proceeds from no want of respect toyou. But I believe 
the public is sick of the subjcet; is satisfied with the dis- 
solution of the old cabinet, and the formation of the new 
one; and this indueed the inclination 1 have evinced, to 
spare the country the disgust of the dissection of a sub- 
ject, which it seems willing to bury. At all events, the 
progress we have made will be sufficient for one lecture. 
if you think fic, we will resume itagain. Yours, &e. 


F. P. BLAIR. 
From the U. S. Telegraph of July 22. 

Wastungton, 22d July, 1831. 
Sin: The Globe of this morning contains a letter from 
Francis P. Blair, esq. its editor, the material allegations 
o! which are said to be authorised by the president of the 
Unitcd States, and by col. Johnson. I had already said, 
as you will perceive in the same paper, that I had no 
such knowledge as this statement imputes to me—and it 
is with a view to contradict this my declaration, that the 
authority of the president of the United States has been 
invoked. It belongs to the American people to decide 
the issue which has been forced upon me, and unequal 
‘as the contest necessarily must be, I may not hesitate as 


to the course which duty demands. 

My reply to the statement of the Globe cannot be pre- 
pared in time for your paper of this afternoon. 1 hope 
to be able to present itto the public in the morning. 
Meantime that it may not be supposed fora moment 
that 1 will submit silently to the imputations contained 
in that statement, I have to ask you to give this note a 
place in your paper of this afternoon. 

Lam, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To the editor of the ‘Telegraph. 


MR. BERRIEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
From the National Intelligencer of July 2%. 

Circumstances beyond my control have placed me un- 
der the necessity of presenting myself to your notice, | 
assert no claim to your attention, which does not belong 
equally to every free citizen of the republic. But Lask, 
and, | feel that I have a right to expect, your candid 
consideration of this address. Its subject is one of 
awakening interest to us all. The position in which I 
find myself has nothing inviting in it. It is one which 
i have not sought, but which has been forced upon me, 
and one in which I am called upon to vindicate not my- 
self merely but the cause of truth, and the best and 
dearest interests of the community, at a hazard to 
which fatuity alone could be insensible. 
_ The misrepresentations of a public journal, profess. 
ing to speak the language of the president of the United 
States, and published under his eye, have presented to 
me the alternative, of submitting to an imputation, alike 
dishonorable and unfounded in fact, or of meeting the 





issue which has been tendered to me under the alleged 
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authority of that high officer. If I do not shrink’ from 
this unequal strife, it is because | have a confidence 
which has never wavered, in the inteHigence of my 
counirymen, a firm and unshaken reliance in the justice 
of that tribunal, whose high prerogative it is at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to vindicate the cause of 
truth, 

Ihave studiously abstained from any effort to excite 
public feeling in relation to the dissolution of the late 
cabinet, 1 have felt that the question of its propriety 
was one, the decision of which belonged alone to the 
American people, Personally I have not been disposed 
to deny the right of the president to exercise his own 
free will,-as well in the change, as in the original se- 
lection of his cabinet; and with a perfect sense of the 
dclicaey of my own situation, 1 would have been at abl 
times a retuctant witness in the investigation of the eau- 
s©s which Jed to the recent events, It was not however 
eoough that T should submit myself to his will, although 
the principle by which it was avowedly regulated, could 
have no application to me; for this I have unhesitatingly 
done, But f have been required silently to witness the 
entire misrepresentation of occurrences which the pub- 
lie were well aware must have come under my observa- 
tion; way, to be publicly vouched as anthority for that 
which was directly in conflict with my convictions of 
truth—and finatly to be catled to vindicate my own 
claim to veracity, assailed as it is under the alleged au- 
thority of the president of the United States, or to sub- 
init to an imputation which no honorable man may bear, 
1 mistake the character of the American people, if they 
would require this. 1 am totally ignorant of my own, 
if, under any cireumstances, I could yield to it. Lt, in 
the face of this great community, the cause of truth ean 
be prostrated by the arm of power, ut beast the privilege 
of vindicating it, shall not be tamely surrendered in my 
person. | will bow to the decision of my countrymen— 
but whatever that decision may be, the high consolation | 
of having faithfully discharged my duty to them, and to 
myself, shall not be taken from me. 








The disingenuous and unmanly suggestion of my de- 
sire to remain in the cabinet of general Jackson, not- 
withstanding the occurrences which produced my retire 
snent, will be my apology for adverting briefly to the 
origin of my connexion with it, and to the circumstances 
which induced its continuance, 





as I know or believe, on the part of any of my triends, 

that T was invited to accept the office of attorney gene- 

ral of the United States. There were circumstances, | 
temporary in their nature, but still strongly operative, 

which rendered it noe desirable tome. I telt, however, 
that b was called to decide upon the question of my ac- 

ceptance, not merely as an individual, but as a citizen, | 
and especially as a oitizen of Georgia. On eertain prin- 

eiples of general policy, some of which were particu- 
Jarly interesting to the people of that state, the views | 
communicated to me by the president, were in accord- 
anee with my own: and I felt it to be my duty, not to 
withhold any assistance which [ could give to carry 
them into effeet. 
the intended eabiact seemed to me, however, to present | 
an insuperable bar to my acceptance of the office whieh | 
was tendered to me. I thought I foresaw clearly the | 


It was without any solicitation on my part, or, so “og 
| 





yielded to these suggestions, and took my place im the 
cabinet, with a firm determination to avoid the contro- 
versies which I feared might oceur, ‘Yo that determ*® 
nation [I have steadily adhered, Associating on terme 
of courtesy with my colleagues, my official intereourse 
with them was never interrupted by discord. 


if there were any combinations growing out of the 
supposed conflict between the interests of Mr. Calhoun 
and Mr. Van Buren, I had no part in them—and as lit- 
tle in the supposed measures of that character, having 
for their object to coerce major Eaton to retire from the 
cabinet—or to exclude his tamily from the society of 
Washington, With mine they did not associate; but no 
advance had been made on either side, and their actual 
relation seemed therefore to furnish no just ground of 
offence to either purty. In this posture of things, and 
shortly after I had given an evening party to which Mrs. 
Futon had not been invited, 1] reeeived and heard with 
infinite surprise the message of col. Johnson. 

I could’ make no mistake as to its eharaeter, for there 
was a direct and repeated reference to the large parties, 
which had been then recently given by Messrs. Branch 
and Ingham, and myself. Such a mistake, if it had 
been one, would have been instantly corrected, from the 
nature of my reply. If the complaint had been of a 
combination to evict major Eaton from office, and not 
to exciude his family from society, the reference to these 
evening parties would have been idle: and my declara- 
tion that I would not permit the president to control the 
local intercourse of myself and family , would have been 
instantly met by an explanation, which would have re- 
moved the impression from the minds of Messrs. 
Branch and Ingham, and myself. Yet we all parted 
with col. Johnson, with a clear conviction that such a 
proposition had been made, and feeling as we all did, 
that an indignity had been offered to us, there was, as I 
believe, no difference of opinion between us as to the 
course we ought to pursue, if this proposition should be 
avowed and pressed by the president. 


This conversation took place on Wednesday evening, 
and the rumor of our intended removal speedily became 
general, On the succeeding day, the personal friends of 
general Jackson interposed, and he was awakened toa 
sense of the impropriety of his projected course. It was 
then, according to col. Johnson’s statement to Mr. Ing- 
hem, that the paper spoken of by the editor of the Globe 
was prepared. My two colleagues had their interview 
with the president on the sueceeding day, (Friday) and 
as Mr. Ingham’s statement, made from full notes taken at 
the time, proves, 20 paper was shown to him on that oc- 
casion. Owing to «a mistake in the communiestion of the 
president’s wishes to me, I did not see him until the 
succeeding day, (Saturday), and then the excitement ot 
his feelings had so entirely subsided, that he seemed to 
me to be anxious to dispose of the subject as briefty as 
possible. He spoke of the falsehood of the reports 
against Mrs. Eaton, of which he said he had sufficient 
proof; and upon my declining to disctss that question, 
he complained of the injustice of excluding her trom so- 
ciety: referred to the large parties given by Messrs. Ing- 


The annunciation of the names of | ham and Branch, and myself, and told me it he could 


have been convinced that there was a eombination be- 
tween those gentlemen and myself to exclude her from 
society, that he would have required our resignations. 


j i i YS i 2 y | Je } © it 2 , © ‘ ~ , i ati >¢] 
evils which have too obviously resulted from this selee- | He immediately added, that he was entirely satisfie 


tion. A stranger to general Jackson, EF could not with 
propriety diseuss these objections with him, — | 
moreover, that some of his confidential friends had | 
faithfully discharged their duty to hin, and to the coun- | 
try, by a frank commanication of them. 
of things, I sought the counsel of those around me. 
To agentleman high in the confidence of the president, 
and to a distinguished citizen of my own state, b sub- 
mitted the inquiry, whether, with this view of the cabi- 
net which the president had selected, I could with pro- 
priety become a member of it. The former expressed 
his decided conviction, founded on a long and intimate 
knowledge of the president’s character, that he would 
himself speedily see, and correct the evil, The latter 
urged the peculiar relations ol Georgia with the general 
government, a6 presenting a strong claim upon me not 
to refuse the invitation which had beca given to me. i 


In this state) 





| that there had been no such combination, and agaig re- 
I knew, | ferred to those large parties, and to the rumors to which 


they had given rise, as having produced that impression. 
So lur from then suggesting that information had been re- 
ceived from any member of congress, when I claimed 
the right of havmg the names of any persons who had 
made to him representations unfavorable to my conduct, 
he still referred to the thousand rumors which had reach- 
ed him as the origin of such impression which had been 
made upon hismind., Je showed me no paper—spoke to 
me of none—intimated to me no terms which he would 
hereafter require. By his declaration that be did not in- 
tend to press the requisition which he had made through 
col. Johnson, I considered the object of the interview to 
be to explain to me the motives under which he had acted, 
and to announce the change of his determination. He 
aceompanied this with expressions of personal kindness, 
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which I thought were intended to soothe the feelings 
which he must have been conscious of having excited. 
Still 1 thought it was improper for me longer to remain 
in the cabinet. Admitting that sufficient atonement had 
been made for the indignity offered by the message sent 
through col. Johnson, there was a perpetua) liability to 
the recurrence of similar outrage. I believed it, there- 
fore, to be my duty toretire. My friends thought other- 
wise, and my own sense of what the interests of Georgia 
at that particular crisis required, induced me to repress 
my feelings. 

When at a subsequent period, the controversy occurs 
red between the president and vice president, I thought 
J} saw in this, the evidence of an intention again to agitate 
the question, which by the agency of the personal friends 
of gen. Jackson, had been betore happily repressed. 
The connection of Mr. Crawford with this controversy, 
and my own relation to gen. Jackson, forbade me to take 
any part in it—and t studiously avoided all interference, 
except to deprecate Mr. Calhoun’s publication. I left 
Washington on the fourth day of April, one day after 
major Eaton had announced to the president his determi- 
nation to resign, according to the statement in his (maj. 
Eaton’s) letter of resignation, and not the slightest inti- 
mation was given to me of the intended change in the ca- 
binet. But when I saw the correspondence between the 
president and the several heads of departments, I could 
not doubt for a moment how, and by whom, the dissolu- 
tion had been produced. I did not feel at liberty to ex- 
press my views generally, until my return to Washington 
should enable me to dissolve my connection with the 
president; but to a few friends who had the right to un- 
derstand my actual position, I stated the utter impossi- 
bility of my continuance in the cavinet, unless the presi- 
dent could place the retirement of my colleagues on 
other grounds than those which I believed to have oeca- 
sioned it, and such as I could approve. In full view of 
the speedy dissolution of all connection between the 
president and myself, I availed myself of the occasion 
afforded by the kindness of my fellow citizens of Savan- 
nah, to do an act of justice to his public conduct, ona 
question vitally interesting to the people of Georgia. If 
there be any man who is incapable of understanding, or 
of appreciating the motive which prompted this act, I 
cannot envy his feelings, and will not attempt to enligh- 
ten his understanding. 1 returned to this city, had a 
conversation with the president, of which the prominent 
points are adverted to in my letter of resignation which 
immediately followed it, and having brought up the pub- 
lic business, which was in arrear, retired trom office. 

While these occurrences were in progress, major Ea- 
ton addressed to me a letter of like import with his first 
communication to Mr. lugham. He called upon me to 
sanction or disavow the statement in the Telegraph, that 
my family had refused to associate with his. 1 answered 
by detailing the conversation which had passed between 
myself and col. Johnson, and stated that | had subse- 
queutly expressed the same views to the president, who 
had disclaimed any disposition to press this requisition, 
referring to that which | had previously stated to have 
been made through col. Johnson. ‘The editor of the 
Globe has published this detached sentence of my letter, 
and has made an impotent attempt to distort its meaning. 
‘Lhe public shall judge of the whole correspondence for 
themselves, I had no disposition to publish this corres- 
pondence. Perfecily satisfied that it would at all times 
speak for itself, and not emulous of reputation to be ac- 
quired in such controversies, | have resisted the numer- 
ous calls which have been made upon me through differ- 
ent journals to give ittothe public. But the editor of the 
Globe is in possession of it, and by the publication of an 
isolated extract, atttempts to do me injustice. I exer- 
cise a right, therefore, which belongs to me, when I take 
from him, this unfair means of annoyance, by giving the 
whole to the public. 

Friday night, 7th June, 1831. 

Sir: 1 have studied to disregard the abusive slanders which 
have arisen through so debased q source as the United States 
Telegraph. I have been content to wait for the full development 
of what he had to say, and until persons of responsible character 

should be brought forth to endorse his vile abuse of me, and of 
my family. In that paper of this evening is contained the follow- 
ing remark of my wife: “It is proven that the secretaries of the 
treasury and of the navy, and of the attorney general, refased to 

















associate with her.” ‘This publication appears in a paper which 
professes to be friendly to you, and is brought forth under your 
immediate eye. I desire to know of you, whether or not you 
sanction this statement; or disavow it. ‘The relation we have 
sustained towards cack other authorises me to demand an imme- 


diate answer. Very respectfully, J. H. EATON. 
John M. Berrien, esq. 





Washington, 18th June, 1831. 
Sir; I received to-day your note of last night, in which you 
call my attention to an article in the United States Telegraph 
of the 17th instant, relating to your wife—and desiring to know 
whether I will sanction or disavow that statement, you add, “the 
relation we have sustained towards each other, authorises me to 
demand an immediate answer.” 


To this inquiry preferred as matter of right, and presented in 
the form of a demand, my answer must be brief. It consists in 
the simple denial of the claim which you assert. 1 cannot recog- 
nise your right to interrogate me, concerning the statements of 
the Telegraph, or of any other public journal, which are made 
without my agency. You might with equal propriety select an 
article from any newspaper in the union, for the purpose of put- 
ting me to the question—and if the claim which you assert be well 
founded, I might be required at the instance of any person ag- 
grieved to give my confession of faith, in relation to the various 
statements to be found in any of the journals, in which my name 
may chance to be mentioned. Such ademand, therefore, cannot 
be admitted for a moment. But although 1 cannot recognise 
your right, either as derived from the relation which we have 
sustained towards each other, or from any other source, to make 
the demand presented by your note, I am not quite sure, look- 
ing to the position in which we stand before the public, that I can 
acquit myself to the community or to myself for declining to 
answer your inquiry. 


In the progress of those events which have at length resulted 
in the dissolution of the cabinet, my determination has. been not 
to do any act which was calculated to provoke controversy, nor 
to deviate under whatever urgency from that line of conduct, 
which n.y own sense of propriety prescribed. Acting upon this 
determination, I have necessarily pursued a course, which a re- 
fusal to answer your inquiry, might seem to indicate an unwill- 
ingness to avow. Such an inference would be unjust as it re- 
gards myself, and delusive in relation to the public. Although, 
therefore, 1 have the most unaffected reluctance to enter upon 
such a subjcct, and certainly do not acquiesce in your right to de- 
mand it, it seems to me that you have by making the inquiry, 
imposed upon me the obligation to do s0, from a just considera- 
tion of what I owe to myself and to the public. I have then to 
state to you, that up to the time of your marriage, I had not 
heard the rumors, which have since in various forms, been pre- 
sented to the public, and was ignorant of Mrs. Eaton’s relation to 
the society of this place- I accepted ygur invitation to be pre- 
sent at your wedding, therefore, with no distrust of the propriety 
of my doing so, other than that which resulted from my own situa- 
tion at that period. You are yourself no doubt aware how much 
that event, and your subsequent introduction into the eabinet, 
made these rumors the subject of conversation. 1 could not longer 
continue in ignorance of that which was publicly and generally 
spoken of, and it consequently became necessary for me, embar- 
rassed as the question was, by the official relation in which we 
stood to each other, to determine upon my future conduct. In 
doing this, it did not seem to me to be necessary, to decide upon 
the truth or falsehood of the statements which were made. It 
was sufficient to ascertain the general sense of the community of 
which Il had recently become a member; and having done s0, to 
conform to it. In the winter of 1830, as I presume is known to 
you, I was called upon by a gentleman, who represented him- 
self as acting, and who I doubt not did act, under the authority 
of the president, to express with precise reference to this subject 
the regret which he felt at the want of harmony, or of social in- 
tercourse among the members of his cabinet, and to announce 
his determination at any rate to have it. Messrs. Ingham and 
Branch were present at this interview. The fact was distinctly 
stated that they and myself had successively given very large 
parties to which Mrs Eaton had not been invited. We were then 
told that on such occasions at least the president would expect 
in future a social intercourse between our respective families, 
There were various other suggestions made during this conversa- 
tion, but the recapitulation ot them is not rendered necessary by 
your inquiry. 1 answered this communication for myself, that 
would not permit the president, nor any other individual to re- 
gulate the social intercourse of myself or family—and that if such 
requisition was persevered in, I would retire from the official situa- 
tion which I held. In the interview to which I was invited by 
the president some few days afterwards, I frankly expressed to 
him my views on this subject, and he disclaimed any disposition to 
press such a requisition. I am not aware that any other occasion 
has occurred in which the question of an intercourse between 
your family and mine has been presented to me or to my family. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To J. H. Eaton, esq. 


Monday Morning, 8 o'clock. 
Sir: I have received your note of the 18th inst. It may be- 
come necessary for me to offer something in reply. For the pre- 
sent I have engagements which prevent me from doing more than 
to acknowledge that it has been received. Very respectfully, 
20th June, 1831, J. H. EATON, 
Mr. Berrien. 
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June 22d, 1831. 

Sir: TI have not had leisure*to reply to your letter of the 18th 
until to-day. It involved matter which it behoved me to give a 
full and calm consideration to, That has been given. 

I felt indisposed to believe that these attacks of gen. Green 
could be authorised by you, or were made under your sanction. 
Your declaration is evidence of the correctness of what I was 
before impressed with. I take occasion, therefore, with pleasure, 
to acknowledge the frankness with which you have disavowed an 
agency in this nefarious business. Respectfully, your most obe- 
dient, J. H. EATON, 


J. M. Berrien, esq. 


Washington, 23d June, 1831. 

Sir: Your note of yesterday was received in the course uf the 
day. 1 was too much indisposed, however, to reply to it at the 
moment, and do so now merely to prevent misconception. 

In your note of the 17th instant, you called upon me to sanc- 
tion or disavow the statement contained in a publieation of the 
Telegraph of that date. I could not recognise your right to make 
this demand, but for the reasons mentioned in my reply, I thought 
it was proper to state to you what I had done, in relation to this 
matter, ‘To do this was the only object of that note. 

You are quite right, however, in believing that I had no agen- 
cy in procuring the publication of the statement referred to. And 
adverting to the spirit of your last note, I have no hesitation in 
thus confirming the conviction which you have expressed. I am, 
respectfully, JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 


To J. H. Eaton, esq. 

Shortly after this, I received a letter from col. John- 
son, which with my reply, I feel myself bound now to 
give to the public. Ibave anxiously desired to delay 
this until I could receive col. Johnson’s answer. Per- 
haps I have waited jong enough; for my reply, accord- 
ing to the memorandum which I have of it, was dated 
on the 7th instant. But it is not this circumstance whizgh, 
has determined me. Col. Johnson has furnished to the 
editor of the Globe a statement fall or otherwise, of 
what passed between Messrs, Branch and Ingham and 
myself and himself, on the occasion so often reterred to. 
Extracts from this statement are used to do me injustice. 
‘This is done, to be sure, without the authority of col. 
Johnson, but he has furnished the means which are thus 
improperly used, and 1 have uo alternative but to give 
the correspondence, or submit to continued misrepresen- 
tation. I publish col. Johnson’s letter, as an act of jus- 
tice to him, that the public may be in full possession of 
his statement. My reply follows; and alter this the 
Jetter and statement of Mr. Ingham, to whom, as well 
as to Mr. Brancli, | forwarded a copy of coi. Johnson’s 
letter, From Mr. Branch 1 have received no reply — 
owing, as I suppose, to his absence from home. 


Col. R. M. Johnson to Messrs. Berrien and Ingham. 
Great Crossing, 30th June, 1831. 
Gentlemen: The Telegraph has alluded to some communication 
made to you by a member of congress, authorised by the presi- 
dent—the substance of which is, that the president wished to co- 
erce a social intercourse between your families and Mrs. Eaton. 


I see the Globe denies it. LI have thought it barely possible that 
the allusion could be made to me, because if I had ever communi- 
cated such an idea, I should have done the most palpable, gross, 
and wanton injustice to the president; for he disclaimed, on all 
occasions, any right, or desire, or intention, to regulate the private 
or social intercourse of his cabinet. ‘The president had been in- 
duced to believe that a part of his cabinet had entered into a deep 
Jaid scheme to drive major Eaton from his cabinet, and of this he 
complained. I did not believe it, and, as the mutual friend of all 
concerned, J proposed that I should have the opportunity to con- 
verse with that portion of bis cabinet before he had an interview 
with them, and he acquiesced—and the interview which I had 
with you, resulted, as I understood, ina better understanding, and 
in fact I considered ita reconciliation. Whatever came from me, 
upon the subject of a social jutcereourse, was the suggestions of my 
solicitude to restore harinony among friends. My object was peace 
and friendship. I have never considered myself at liberty to say 
any thing about this interview except to a discreet and confiden- 
tial friend. I certainly should not think any of the parties justi- 
tied in representing for publication or newspapers, what any of 
the other parties said, without submjcting such statement for mu- 
tual examination; for the plain reason that such conversations are 
so easily misunderstood. I may well remember what I have said 
myself, but may not so easily represent what you have said, or 
intended to say. I have not myself seen the necessity or proprie- 
ty of any allusion in newspapers, to our interview, which was 
among intimate and bosom friends, where the conversation Was 
free and unreserved, and for the object of peace and friendship. 
But if any should consider it necessary, then the great object 
should be, to state the conversation correctly; for there can be no 
motive to misunderstand the facts. For fear that allusion should 
have been made to myself, as the member of congress, and be- 
lieving it barely possible that I may have been misunderstood on 
the particular point alluded to, I have felt it my duty, and due to 
that perfect pirmenge 4 which has ever existed between us, tomake 
known these views, that the proper correction may be made, as a 
misunderstanding, without the necessity of any formal publica- 

















member of congress allusion was made. Sincerely and truly your 
friend, RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

Messrs. Ingham and Berrien, city of Washington. 

The absence of gov. Branch has been the ouly cause why this 
letter was not also addressed to bim. 

Mr. Berrien to col. Johnson. 
Washington, 7th July, 1831. 

Dear sir: Yours of the 30th ult. addressed jointly to Mr. Ing- 
ham and myself has been duly received. I have noted your view 
of the occurrence to which it refers, with a perfect disposition to 
mnect you in the spirit of frankness and of good feeling, which is 
expressed in your letter. It is an evidence of my reluctance to 
engage in controversy, that I have abstained from going before 
the public, notwithstanding the multiplied misrepresentations with 
which the newspapers are teeming. I still desire to avoid this ne- 
cessity— but as circumstances beyond my control may render it ine 
dispensable, I acquiesce with the less reluctance, in the inter- 
change of recollections which you propose, 

Iam to speak of what occurred at the interview which took 
place between you, Messrs. Branch and Ingham, and myself, at my 
house. You had, as I afterwards understood, held previous con- 
versations on the same suhject with one or both of those gentle- 
men, but I was perfectly unprepared for the interview, until the 
moment when you announced its object at my house. The im 
pression made by your annunciation was such as not to be easi- 
ly effaced from my memory. You began by expressing the friend- 
ly regard which you felt for those gentlemen and myself, and b 
stating that this was the motive for your interference. You told 
us that an impression had been made upon the mind of the presi- 
dent that a combination existed between Messrs. Ingham, and 
Branch, and myself, to exclude Mrs. Eaton from the society of 
Washington—that he was excited by this representation, consider- 
ing it as an attempt to wound bim throur', major Eaton—that 
the president had seen with pain the want of harmony among the 
members of his Cubinet—that he was determined to have harmony, 
and that his determination would be announced to us in the 
course vi the week. You added that you had in the mean time 
sought this interview with the approbation of the president, from 
motives of regard for all parties. You mentioned, as circumstan- 
ces Which had contributed to produce this conviction on the mind 
of the president, that Messrs. Branch, and Ingham, and myself, 
had successively given large parties to which Mrs. E. had not 
been invited~and while you disclaimed any disposition on his part 
to require an intimacy between our families and that of maj. Ea- 
ton, you added, that he would in future expect that at least on such 
occasions as that to which you had referred, (that is to say, when 
large or general parties were given), that Mrs. E. should be invit- 
ed. Lreplied to you that not having been previously advised of 
the intention to hold this interview—having had no conference 
with the other gentlemen, I must be considered solely responsible 
for what I was aboutto say. I then observed that I would not 
permit the president or any other man to regulate the social inter- 
course of myself or family—and that if such a requisition was per- 
severed in, 1 would retire from office. You expressed your regret 
at the terms of this answer—and I remarked that it was indifferent 
tome in what terms it was conveyed, provided the substance was 
retained--but that from this I would not depart. I understood 
you to disclaim any intention on the part of the president to re- 
quire an intimate intercourse between the families of Messrs. 
Branch, and Ingham, and myself, and that of major Eaton, but to 
express with equal clearness his expectation that when we gave 
large or general parties Mrs. E. should be invited—and it was my 
purpose to deny altogether his right to interfere in this matter. 
The replies of the other gentlemen were, according to my recol 
lection, substantially the same—but I shall enclose copies of your 
letter to them, and leave them to speak for themselves. 

‘The impression which this conversation made upon my mind is 
clear and distinct; and it is not probable that it eouid have been 
effaced from my memory. My own disposition was instantly to 
resign my office. In consenting to retain it, I yielded to the 
opinions of those in whose judgment I had confidence, and to my 
sense of what was due to the interests of Georgia, at that particu- 
lar juncture. 

My remembrance of this conversation is moreover confirmed 
by a recollection of what occurred on my subsequent interview 
with the president, in which a particular reference was made to 
itt When he spoke of a combination between Messrs. Ingham 
and Branch, and myself, to exclude Mrs. E. from society, I claim- 
ed,as matter of right, to know the names of the persons by whom 
such a@ representation had been made. He said the impression 
had been derived from the various rumors which had reached him; 
spoke of the parties which had been given by those gentlemen 
aud myself,to which Mrs. E. had not been invited--and added 
that the reports against her were foul calumnies. I remonstrated 
against his having adopted an opinion dishonorable to any mem- 
ber of his cabinet on mere rumor, but expressly declined tc discuss 
the question of the truth or falsehood of the reports to which he 
had referred—telling bim, that, without undertaking to decide 
whether they were true or false, it was my purpose merely to con- 
form to the general sense of the community of which I had be- 
come a member; and that I could not be induced to change that 
determination. ‘The decision of the president not to pursue this 
matter further, I understood at the time to have been produced 
by the representations of some of his most intimate personal friends, 

Such is my understanding of the conversation referred to in 
your letter. Llook to it as the origin and continuing cause of 
the distraction of the party, which has thus lost the means of do- 
ing much good which it might have effected. But Iam not de- 
sirous to brait it to the world. If, without imputing to me the 
alleged want of harmony in the cabinet, my retirement is placed 
on the ground of the president’s mere will, so far as I am eon- 





tion from either of us, and without even a disclosure as to whateerned, it is well. I do not dispute his right to exe reise that as 
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he thinks fit; but, for the sake of my children, I will not submit 
to the continued misrepresentations of the public journals. The 
best legacy I have to bequeath them is the untarnished repu- 
tation of their father. I can easily Conceive, also, that a state 
of things may exist, in which a sense of duty to the public will 
compel me to speak. But I hope such an emergency will not 
ise. 
"T ought perhaps to add, that I have already stated to major 
Eaton the substance of this, so far as it was necessary to answer a 
call which he made upon me to avow or disavow the statement m 
the Telegraph, that my family had retused to associate with his. 
It was not necessary however, to mention your name, and it was 
consequently not mentioned. 1 spoke of the interview as having 
been had with ‘ta gentleman who represented himself as acting, 
and who I doubt not did act under the authority of the presi- 
dent.” Having now replied to your letter, I will only add, that, 
should our recollections differ, I shall regret it. But that L have 
taken great Care not to pa Seve ane thing } noe i nut distinct- 
i ssed upon mine. Iam, dear sir, respectfully, yours, 
nae JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 
Hon. R. M. Johnson. 


Mr. Ingham to col. Johnson. 
New Hope, July 13th, 1831. 
Dear sir—1 have received a copy of your letter of the 30th ult. 
to Mr. Berrien and myself, forwarded by him from Washington, 
relating to an allegation made in the newspapers, that gen. Jack- 


—— 


means of removing the alleged difficulties, other than that our 
families should visit Mrs. Eaton, and invite her to their large 
parties. I cannot but persuade myself that my statement will 
call to mind matters which may have escaped your recollection, 
and satisfy your judgment that, whatever may have been the 
nature of your instructions I could not have understood them 
differentiy from what I have. IL have the honor to be, very 
respectiully, your obedient servant, 5. D. INGHAM. 

Hon. Richard M, Johnson. 

Mr, Ingham’s statement, a copy of which was enclosed in his let- 
ter tocol, Johnson. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of January, 1831, col. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, waited on me in the treasury department, and after some 
preliminary conversation, in which be expressed his great regret 
that my family, and that of Mr. Branch and Mr. Berrien, did 
not visit Mrs. Katon, he said that it had been a subjeet of great 
excitement with the president, who had come to the determi- 
nation of having harmony in his cabinet by some accommoda- 
tion of this matter. He, col. Johnson, was the friend of us all, 
and had now come at the request of the president to see whe- 
ther any thing could be doue: who thought that when our la- 
dies gave parties they ought toinvite Mrs, Eaton, and as they 
had never returned her call, if they would leave the first eard, 
and open a formal intercourse in that way, the president would 
be satisfied, but unless something was done of this nature, he had 
no doubt, indeed he knew, that the president was resolved to have 





son had required, through a member of congress, of Messrs. Branch, 
Berrien, aod myself, that our families should associate with Mrs. 
Eaton. I had also noticed the publication in the ‘lelegraph to 


which you refer, and another of the same import in a New York | 


vaper of an earlier date, and supposing it probable, in the exist 
ing state of the pubhie mind, that the discussion would take such 
a range as to invoive all the parties to that transaction in the ne- 


cessity of making explavations, I had commenced the preparation 


of copies of a statement of the conversation which you have ree 


harmony, and would probably remove Mr, Branch, Mr. Berrien, 
jand myself. I replied to col. Johnson, that in all matters of of- 
| ficial business, or having any connection therewith, I considered 

myself bound to maintain an open, frank, and harmonious inter: 
| course with the gentlemen I was associated with. ‘That the pre- 
} sident had a right to expect the exertion of my best faculties, and 


j the employment of my time, in the public service, As to the 


family of Mr. Eaton, 1 felt an obligation on me not to say any 
| thing to aggravate the difhicultics which he labored under, but 


ferred to; as well that between you and me, as that between gen. | ' Observe total silence and neutrality in relation to the reports 
, 


Jackson and myself on the same subject, intending, as soon as they 
could be completed, to send ove to him and another to yourselt. 
Upon the receipt of your letter, I immediately wrote you a note, 
expressing an intention to wait for the further comparison of our 
recollections before I made any determination as to the disposition 
of my statement. But two articles in the Globe of the 11th inst. 
which you bave no doobt seen, reached me befure my letter was 
mailed, and arrested its progress. ‘Dhese articles, as far as they 
relate to this subject, bear on their face the evidence of having 
been authorised by general Jackson and yourself, and leave me 
no choice as tothe publication of my Statement. ‘The article 
which I supposed to have been authorised by you, shows that you 
have alsotaken a different view of this matter since your letter to 
me before referred to was written. IL could not otherwise recon- 
cile your remonstrance against a publication of what you then 
deemed a coufideatial conversation, With the authority alleged by 
the Globe to publish your denial of the statement aliuded to; at 
least, without a previous interchange of recolicetions between all 
the parties concerned. Ido not, however, concur with you io the 
opinion that there ever was any obligation of sverecy imposed on 
me, or those associated with me, to be implied from the friendly 
character of the conversation referred to. ‘The communication 
made to me by you that my continuance in office would depend 
upon the consent of my family to visit Mrs, Eaton and invite her 
to their large parties, 1 considered at the time, though not so in- 
tended by you, as in its nature offensive. It could not, thereiore, 
carry with it the confidential obligation which b-Jongs to the usual 
intercourse cf friendship. I regarded the proposition as wound- 
ing to my feelings, and had determined to resigu my office even 
alter you informed me that gen. Jackson had changed his ground, 
from which I was only dissuaded by the earnest remonstranees of 
the friends I consulted, who urged, among other considerations, 
that although my personal respect for the president might be im- 
paired, my services in the department Were for the country, and 
while it was faithfully served, 1 could not be unfaithful to the 
administration. A proposition thus disposed of could be regarded 
as any thing rather than imposing av obligation of friendly conti- 
dence. But I find an additional reason fur publication growing 
out of your letter; its apparent disagreement from my statement, 
and its admonitory suggestions could not tail, whenever the whole 
matter shail be brought out, which is inevitable in the present 
state of the public mind, to expose me to the imputation of hav- 
ing shrunk from doing what duty to my own character, if not to 
the country, seemed to demand, I cannot theretore accord in your 
desire that no publication shall be made, any wore than 1 can in 
the views of the obligation of ‘secrecy which you have suggested. 
1 would prefer, however, to accompany the publication wito that 
of your letter of the 30th ult. but not having received any inti- 
mation of your wishes op that subject, it will require some delib.- 
ration to determine what is most proper to be done in this parti- 
cular. I can assure you that this determination will be exciusive- 
ly governed by a desire to do what, under all circumstances, may 
appear most likely to meet your own wishes. Ihave now only 
to add that in making the statements of these conversations, 1 
have relied not merely on the indelible impressions made on my 
memory, but on memoranda put On paper at the time. I have 
not the slightest recollection or any note of your haviug adverted 
to any fact or circumstance alleged by general Jacksou or your- 
self, as evidence of unkind feeling for, much less hostility to, or a 


conspiracy against maj. Eaton on the part of Mr. Branch, Mr. | to the lady above mentioned and Dr. 
Berrien, or myself, or of any want of harmony in the cabinet | better jrecollect. Mr. Branch and Mr. 


other than the simple and isolated fact, that our families did 


not visit Mrs. Eaton and invite her to their parties. Nor have | the sociai relations of their 


}about his wife, and to inculeate the same course as to my 
| family, and if any other representations had been made to the 
president they were false. Having prescribed to myself this rule, 
|}and always acted upon it, 1 had done all that the president had 
a right to expect. “That the society of Washington was liberally ore 
| gamised; there was Dut one eircle, into Which every person of re 
spectable character disposed to be social was readily admitted, with- 
out reference to the circumstance of birth, fortune, or station which 
operated in many other places. ‘hat we had no right to exert 
official power to regulate its social intercourse. ‘That Mrs. Eaton 
had never been received by the society here, and it did not be- 
come us to force her upon it; that my family had therefore not 
assuciated with her, aud they had done so with my approba- 
tion, and that the president ought not, for the sake of his own 
character, to interfere in such matters. Buc if he chose to exe 
ert his power to force my family to visit any body they did 
not choose to visit, he was interfcring with that which velonged to 
me, and no human power should regulate the social intercourse 
ot my family, by means of official or any other power which 
I could resist. If L could submit to such control 1 should be 
unworthy of my station, and would despise myself. ‘hat it was 
|eminently due to the character of the president to have it known 
that he did not interfere in such matters, and that the course 
we bad pursued was preservative of his honor and political 
standing. 1 had taken my ground ou mature reflection, as to 
what was due to my family, to my friends, and to the admi- 
nistration, without any prejudice against major Eaton or his 
wife, and had fully detcrinined not to change it, whatever might 
be the Consequence. 


Col. J. said that he had been requested by the president to have 

a conversation with the secretary of the navy and the attorney 

general also; but, from what I had said, he supposed it would ve 

of no avail. The president had expressed a hope that our families 

would have been willing to invite Mrs. Eaton to their darge par- 

ties, to give the appearance of an ostensible intercourse, adding 

that he was so much escited that he was like a roaring lion. He 

had heard that the lady of a foreign minister Lad joined in the 

conspiracy against Mrs. Eaton, and he had sworn that be would 

send her and her husband home if he could not put an end to 
such doings. I replied, that ,it could hardly be possible that the 
president contempiated such a step. Col, J. replied, that he cer- 
tainly did; and again remarked that it seemed to be useless for 
him to see Mr. Branch and Mr. Berrien. 1 told him that each of 
us had taken our course, upon our own views of propriety, with 
out concert; and that he ought not to consider me as answering 
for any but myself. He then proposed that I should meet him 

at Mr. Branch’s, andinvite Mr. Berrien that evening at 7 o’elock; 
which was agreed to. Col. J. came to my louse sbout 6, and we 
weit up to Mr. Berrien’s, having first sent for Mr. Branch. On 
our way to Mr. Berrien’s, Col. J. remarked that the president had 
informed him that he would invite Mr. Branch, Mr. Berrien and 
myself, to meet him on the next Friday, when he would inform 
us,in the presence of Dr. Ely, of his determination; and if we 
did not agree to comply with bis wishes, be would expect us to 
send in our resiguations. Upon our arrival at Mr. Berrien’s col. 
J. renewed the subject in presence of him and gov. Branch, and 
repeated substantially, though, | thought rather more gnalifiedly, 
what he had said to we. He did not go so much into detail, por 
do I recolleet whether he mentioned the president’s remarks as 
Ely—those gentlemen will 
Berrien replied, as une- 
quivocally as I had done, that they would never consent to have 
families controlled by any power what- 





I any note or recollection of any proposition made by you to | ever but their own. Mr. Branch. Mr. Berrien and myself, went 
me individually, or jointly with the other gentlemen, as a | the same evening to @ party at col. ‘Towson’s, where o tepece was 
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current that we were to be removed forthwith, of which I had no, 
doubt at the time. Ihe neat morning, col. J. came to my house 
and said that he ought perhaps to have been more frank last even- 
ing, and told us positively that the president had finally deter- 
mined on our removal from office, unless we agreed at once that 
our families should visit Mrs. Eaton, and invite her to their large 
parties; and that he had made up his mind to designate \.r. 
Dickins to take charge of the treasury department, and Mr. Ken- 
dall to take charge of the navy department, and would find an 
attorney general somewhere. I observed that my course was 
fixed, and could not be changed for all the offices in the president's 
gift; and it made no more difference to me than to any other per- 
son whum the president designated to take my place. In the 
evening of the same day, colonel J. called agaio, and informed me 
that he had just been with the president, who had drawn up a 
paper explanatory of what he had intended and expected of us; 
that some of his fennessee friends had been with him for seve- 
ral hours: that his passion had subsided, and he had entirely 
changed his ground: He would not insist on our familics Visit- 
ing Mrs. Eaton; he only wished us to assist in putting down the 
slanders against her; that he believed her innocent, and he thought 
our famphes vught to do what they could to sustain her, if they 
could not visit her; and that he wished to see me the next day. 
Colonel J. added that the president had been exceedingly excited 
for several days, but was now perfectly calmand mild. ‘The next 
day 1 waited on the president, and opened the subject by stating 
that colonel Johnson had informed me that he wished to sce me; 
to which he assented, aud went into a long argument to show 
how innocent a woman Mrs. Eaton was,and how much she had 
been persecuted, and mentioned the names of a number of la- 
dies who had been active in this persecution, and that the lady 
of a foreign minister was also one of the conspirators; adding 
that he would send her and her husband home, and teach him 
aud his master that the wife of a member of his cabinet was 
not to be thus treated; that Mrs. E. was as pure and chaste as 
Mrs. Donelson’s infant daughter, but there was a combinaton here 
among a number of ladies, not those of the heads of departments, 
to drive her out of society; and to drive her husband out of of- 
fice; but he wouliape cu into inch pieces on the rack, before 
he would suffer hinter his wife to be injured by their vile ca 
jlumnies; that he was resolved to have harmony in his cabinet, 
and he wished us to join in putting down the slanders against 
Mrs. Eaton. EF observed to the president, that I had never con- 
sidered it incumbent on me to investigate the character of Mrs. 
Eaton; such a service did not, in my judgment, come within 
the scope of my duties to the government; it belonged to so- 
ciety alone to determine such matters. The power of the ad- 
ministration could not change the opinion of the community, 
even if it could be properly used to control the relatious of do- 
mestic life in any case. The society of Washington must be 
the best judges of whom it ought to reecive. I regretted the 
difficulties which major Eaton labored under, and had felt it to 
be my duty not to aggravate them. 1 had intended at an early 
day to have had a conversation with him on the subject, with a 
view to have our social relations defined, but no opportunity 
had offered, without volunteering one, and it had not been done 
in that way. The course I had taken was, however, adopted 
with great care, to save his feelings as much as possible, con- 
sistently with what was due to my family, and the community 
with which we were associated. 1 considered the charge of my 
tamily to be a sacred trust, belonging exclusively to myself, asa 
rember of society. Whe administration had nothing to do with 
it, more than with that of any other individual, and political 
power could notbe properly exerted over their social intercourse 
aod it was important to his reputation to have it understood 
thathe did not interfere in such matters. That I was not aware 
of any want of harmony in the cabinet; I had not seen the slightest 
symptom of such a feeling in its deliberations, and I was per- 
fectly certain that my official conduct had never been influenc- 
ed in the slightest degree by a feeling of that nature. I saw no 
ground, therefore, for the least change on my part in this re- 
spect. ‘Vo which the president replied, in a changed tone, that 
he had the most entire confidence in my integrity and capacity 
in executing the duties of the department, and expressed his 
erfect satisfaction, in that respect, with my whole conduct; he 
vad never supposed for a moment that my official acts had been 
influenced in the least degree by any unkind feelings towards 
major Eaton; and he did not mean to insist 09 our families vi- 
siting Mrs. Eaton: He had been much excited for some time 
st, by the combination egainst her, and he wished us to aid 
im in putting down ther slanders, adding that she was ex- 
eluded from most of the invitations to parties; and, when invit- 
ed, she was insulted; and that the lady of a foreign minister 
before referred to had insulted her at baron Krudener’s party. 
I remarked, that some ivjustice might be done to that lady ou 
that occaaion; although she might nut choose to associate with 
Mrs. Eaton, I did not think she intended to insult her, she 
might have supposed that there was some design, not altogether 
respectful to herself, in the offer of the attendance to supper of 
the secretary of war, whose wife she did not visit, instead of 
that of the seeretary of state, which, aceording to the usual prac- 
tice she probably considered herself entitled to. I was present, 
and saw most of what had happened. She evidently thought 
herself aggrieved at something, but acted with much dignity on 
the occasion. I saw no appearance of insult offered to Mrs. 
Eaton. He replied that he had been fully informed, and knew 
all about it; and but for certan reasons which he mentioned, he 
would have sent the foreign minister befure refered to, and bis 
wife, home immediately. After some further conversation on this 
and other matters, in which I considered the president as having 
entirely waived the demand made through col. Johnson, that my 
family must visit Mrs. Eaton, as the condition for my remaining 
in offiee, and in which he expressed himself in terms of personal 


kindness towards me, I took my leave. 
or read any paper on the subject. 

I he public will now, | think, be at no loss to deter- 
mine upon the true state of the facts of this ease. Mr. 
Ingham’s very full statement is taken from notes made 
at the time, and which were shown to me shortly after 
they were made. In repeated conversations with Mr. 
Branch, our recollections were found to concur. The 
transaction was of a nature calculated to awaken all 
my attention, and to impress itself indelibly upon my 
memory. 1 claim no benefit, theretore, from any sup- 
posed imperfection of this faculty, and expect to be be- 
lieved, because I speak the truth. 

In relation to the statement that the paper drawn up 
in the hand-writing of the president was shown to me, 
the denial of which I most explicitly repeat, it charity 
is to perform her holy office in reconciling these con- 
Hlicting assertions, it is much more easy to believe that 
the memory of the president may have tailed on this oc- 
casion, fle saw and conversed with various persons on 
this subject, and has to rely upon his memory for the 
fact of having shown this paper to different individuals, 
Each of those individuals is required only to speak 
for himself. The wature of the transaction was such 
that it couid not have escaped the recolleetion of either 
of them, 

It was impossible if such a paper had been shewn, 
not to have demanded, and to have persevered in the 
demand to have the names of the persons, on whose in- 
formation the requisition was made. No one would 
have consented to have the conditions on which he 
should continue in office prescribed to him, on the 
ground of a combination, the evidence of which rested 
on mere rumor. An inquiry must have been the con- 
sequence, and the transaction could not only not have 
been forgotten by the parties, Lut would thus have be- 
come known to othets. I would not myself brave retain- 
ed my office a moment alter such a paper was exhibited 
tome. lL will not question the intention of the presi- 
dent to have shewa this paper to me, nor his belief that 
he did so; but that he did not do so, is certain. Those 
who know me will not doubt the sincerity of this decla- 
ration, and an impartial community will, | trust, per- 
ceive no sufficient motive to be deduced, either from my 
character, or the circumstances of this transaction, for 
the belief of intentional misrepresentation on my part. 

At any rate, 1 have discharged my duty, by bearing 
this testimony to the truth. 1 know to what it subjects 
me; but I rely upon the discernment and the integrity 
of my countrymen, and will abide the result. 

JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

Washington, July 22, 1831. 


He did not show me; 


From the Telegraph of July 23. 
Washington, 23d July, 1831. 

Sin: In my communication to the pablic, which ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer of this morning, I 
mentioned that [ had not yet heard from Mr. Branch, 
to whom I had forwarded acopy of col. Johnson’s lets 
ter. Ihave now to state that, by the mail of this morne 
ing I received a Ictter from Mr. Branch, dated the 20th 
instant, in which he says: 

“You can very well imagine my surprise, on reading 
the colonel’s (Jo/fnson’s] letter, trom what you yourself 
experienced. My recollections of the interview will 
most abundantly corroborate ajl that you have said,’” 

{ am, very respectiully, sir, your obedient servant, 

JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To the editor of the Telegraph, 

gC} In placing the following brief remarks of the 
editor of the **Globe”’ in opposition to the statements 
of Messrs. Berrien, Ingham and Branch—if error ex- 
ists, it is against the gentlemen named: but we shall not 
further give room to Mr. Slair’s publications, in reply 
to statements authenticated by substantial names—un- 
less he speaks “by authority,” and in or through the 
names of gentlemen of sufficient grade. It is not to be 
presumed that three members of the late ‘cabinet,’ 
referring to things which happened to themselves, should 
enter into a controversy with the editor of the Globe, 





recently arrived at Washington, under peculiar cireum- 
stances, and who cannot be presumed to know any thing 
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of the facts, except at second-hand. This proceeding 
is according to a rule adopted at the commencement ot 
this work, nearly twenty years ago, and it is right that 
it should be adhered to. Col. Johnson’s reply, ol 
course, will appear when received—so shall any state- 
ment which the president may make, or authorise to be 
made, or that of any other respectable and responsible 
person cognizant of the facts in question, and without com- 
ment, as our custom is: but the speculations of the edi- 
tor of the Globe must remain in their own rank. What 
that rank is, may be easily determined by his catching 
ata slip of the pen, ora misprint, in the “National Intelli- 
gencer,” as to the year in which Mr. Ingham states that 
col. Johnson called onhim.* The year was established 
correctly by Mr. Berrien, and so fixed by circumstances 
in Mr. Ingham/’s statement, that it could not be doubt- 
ed—besides, it was corrected in the “Telegraph” of Sa- 
turday evening, and yet fastened upon by the “Globe” 
of Monday! And was the editor of that paper ignorant 
why the parties “slept” over the circumstances *‘tor 
more than 18 months,’ seeing that Mr. Berrien had 
said in his letter of the 18th June to Mr. Eaton, that 
the “president had disclaimed any disposition to press 
the requisition” of col. Johnson? But we shail not 
enter into this controversy—in giving place to these re- 
marks of the editor of the Globe, we have felt it proper 
to make these explanations as 
Epiror oF THE ReGIsTER, 
From the Globe of Monday, July 25. 

“We lay before our readersto-day, Mr. Berrien’s ad- 
dress to the public. We will review it deliberately, 
and show from a mass of circumstances, in addition to 
col, Johnson’s positive testimony, that the charge which 














Messrs. Berrien, Branch and logham now urge against 
the president, is utterly unfounded. We will show 
from its contradiction of a well known fact, susceptible 
of the clearest proof, that Mr. tngham/’s statement is es- 
sentially incorrect: and that notwithstanding Messrs. 








Berrien, Branch and Ingham, the interested parties, 
who muke this evidence, unite in saying that it is taken | 
from notes made at the time by Mr. Ingham—and that | 


in their “repeated conversations,” they concurred in its | Wo 


details—yet that it furnishes in itself a clue from which 
we will prove it isnota true record. We will show, 
moreover, that it stands contradicted, not only by the 
impartial witness, who communicated between the pre- 
sident and these parties, but also by the knowledge of 
all those near the president, and acquainted with his 
views. 

“There is one thing somewhat retuarkable in relation 
to this transaction, to which we would call public atten- 
tion. It is, that these parties should have slept over 
circumstances of such ‘‘uwakeniug interest to the vime- 
rican people,” tor raore than 18 months!! May not the 














ed me to act before those in whose behalf the civility vou 
tender is made; and to them my conduet and actions 
in life, must show whatever of merit or demerit I may 
lay claim to. Hence additional gratification is derived 
from the friendly character of your invitation: and, un- 
der such circumstances, a testimonial so flattering is the 
more acceptable. Few of us, in this life, are without 
difficulties and trials: mine have been severe. Yet I 
have consolation in the belief, **that the greatest friend 
of truth is time—her greatest enemy, prejudice—and 
her constant companion, humility.” 

Recent circumstances have placed me, most reluctant- 
ly, in noisy strife before the public: to the unnecessary 
excitement which it bas occasioned, | wish to contribute 
nothing. Reposing in private life, my desire is, to see 
the public mind at rest, rather than by any course of 
mine to disturb it;—to quiet angry feelings, and by no 
participation, to afford any new impulse to farther mis- 
representations. Ata time, like the present, when po- 
litical designs interpose a dark and misty medium to 
every vision, and when the ties of former friendships are 
rudely rent asunder, 1 cannot shut my eyes to the ad- 
monitions afforded, which urged me to prefer retire- 
ment, so congenial to my feelings, rather than by ace 
cepting the civility of friends, to be placed in a situation 
where my actions and their motives might be miscon- 
ceived, and misrepresented, Besides these considera- 
tions, of themselves sufficiently weighty, my every mo- 
ment must necessarily be employed in preparations for 
my departure home. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, 1 feel constrained to 
decline the honor you mtended; and to acknowledge 
the obligation you have placed me under—duly appre+ 
ciating the kind, the generous impulse which dictated 
the proffered civility. Rest assured, that in my retire- 
ment to a peaceful home, where motive will be wanting 
to disturb me, b shall ever remember this prominent 
mark of your kindness, and with feelings of gratitude, 
cherish its recollection, 

For yourselves, individually, and those whom you re- 
present, Ll beg you to receive the respecttul considera- 
n of your fellow citizen, J. H. EATON, 
‘Yo W. A. Davis, Jno. Bareroft, Henry M. Morfit, R. 
C. Weightman, N. P. Causin, E, De Krafft, Dan’l D. 
Arden, esqrs, 


MR, BRANCH, 
From the Rounoke Advocate. 
Windsor, July 12, 1831. 
Dear sir: From information communicated to me by 
my friends, as well in this, as in other counties of the 
district, that it is im your power to relate circumstances 
connected with your late official station, which would 





inclination to conceal this long delay in doing public 
justice, have prompted Mr. lngham to give his record 
the date of 27th Jannary, 1831, when, if as Mr. Berrien 
says, “these notes were taken at the time,” aud shown to 
him shorily after, the date would have been January, 
1830.” 
Miscelianies. 
Some of the citizens of Washington invited major Ea- 


convince me of the propriety of your course, and that 
great injustice had been done you; and as L have repeat- 
edly stated to my friends, that when these facts were 
made to appear, that | would no longer be your oppo- 
nent: I now, sir, frankly maake the same declaration to 
you. Ido this from no motive of a personal kind what- 
ever. From no fear of a defeat in my election, but from 
an imperious sense of duty, which L owe to justice, the 





ton to a public dinner, which he declined, as will be seen 
by the following answer. 
Washington city, 12th July, 1831. 

Gentlemen: For the polite invitation to a public din- 
ner, which you have presented to me, in behalf of ‘a 
number of the citizens of Washington, without distine- 
tion of party,” Lbeg leave to tender my sincere thanks. 
Ihe spirit and kindness of the communication demand 
of me this acknowledgement. 

No man can be regardless of public sentiment: it 
wisely regulates human action; and is gratifying or pain- 
ful, as it is favorably or otherwise bestowed. But confi- 
dence and kindness, however manitested by strangers, 
become more endearing when they proceed from those 
who have long been acquainted with him to whom they are 
offered. For thirieen years past, official duties have eall- 





* The National Intelligencer of Tuesday says, ‘‘the 
error was not the printer’s, but, we presume, a /apsus 


penne of the transcriver,”’ and calls it an “obvious er- 
ror,”’ as indeed it is. 


honor and to the interest of my state. If you have been 
treated with harshness, unkindness or injustice, no mat- 
ter by whom, I hold it to be the bounden duty of every 
citizen of this state, fearlessly to sustain you. ‘The cir- 
cumstances which muy be within your knowledge to es- 
tablish this fact, you have only to relate to the satistac- 
tion of a certain number of my friends selected from 
each county in this district. And I take this oceasion to 
say, that L am no longer a candidate, and that I have ale 
ways entertained a high admiration of your character as 
aman and a politician. 1 know, sir, that | have person- 
al and political enemies that would be gratified at any 
misfortune that might befal me, political or otherwise, 
but I hope and believe that you have no sympathy with 
them. With high consideration, yours respectfully, 


J. A. BYNUM, 
To the hon. John Branch. 


REPLY. 
Windsor, July 12, 1831. 





Vor. XL.—No. 28. 


Dear sir: I have received your letter of this date, and 
can truly say, in r=», that 1 believe myself to have 
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been unkindly treated in the transactions alluded to. I 
have no disposition to dilate on my wrong before the 
American people: but misunderstood, as I have been, 
my conduct censured and my motives impeached, I hold 
myself at liberty to give such explanations as my friends 
may require, I cheerfully accede to your proposition 
and will meet your friends, at any time and place they 
may select. Ihave to thank you, sir, for the magna- 
nimity of your course, and do assure you, that there is 
no teeling in my bosom that responds in unison with 
the passions of your enemies. With much respect, | 
am yours, &c, JOHN BRANCH. 
J. A. Bynum, esq. 


Hatifax county, July 17th, 1831. 
In pursuance to the above correspondence, Mr. By- 

num called upon the undersigned persons, his political 
friends, to hear a statement of facts from the hon. John 
Branch, relative to his late connexion with the ad minis- 
tration of the general government. After an attentive 
hearing and dispassionate consideration, we unanimous. 
ly and unhesitatingly say; from the facts disclosed, we 
believe gov. Branch to have been treated with injustice: 
we believe the governor, not only to have discharged 
the duties of his ate cffice with ability and fidelity, but 
also believe, that in all his relations with the citizens of 
Washington, that his conduct strictly conformed to the 
rules of honor and propriety. We, with the governor, 
believe, from the facts disclosed to us, that our venerable 
president, although, like other men, not exempt from 
the frailties of human nature, haus done nothing in this 
matier that cannot be forgiven; done nothing for which 
we should abandon him; done nothing improper which 
did not result from his peculiar situation. From the 
facts disclosed, we feel it to be our duty to say, in our 
Opinion, the governor merits the continued confidence 
of this state, and particularly at this time, that of the 
citizens of this district, 

JOUN H. PATTERSON, Worthampion. 

JOHN HAYWOOD, Bertie. 

THOMAS JONES, Martin, 

J. A. DAWSON, Halifax. 


We find the following curious advertisement in the 
Lexington Reporter: 

I think it due to justice and truth, to publish a pamph- 
let, consisting of general Jackson’s correspondence with 
me, Which induced me to write and publish as many 
phamphlets to promote his election to the presidency, as 
required the appropriation of a great deal of time, up- 
wards of 10,000 dollars in money, besides one hundred 
dollars given to Amos Kendall as advance, to induce 
him to desert Henry Clay, and to espouse the cause and 
service of general Jackson—upon which occasion he as- 
sumed and claimed the authorship of the pamphlets 
written by me, under the signature of Philo-Jackson, and 
now when! am inclined to make an expose of those 
publications, I am treated with injustice, ingratitude, and 
calumny by his adherents, when he and they know, that 
1 have not the pecuniary means to render the public 
jastice, whichI desire. 

The pamphlet will contain about 50 pages, and will 
be offered for sale at fifty cents. All who may incline 
to give the desired aid, may call on me and enable me 
to perform this honorable devotion to duty. 

The pamphlet will amuse and instruct them, and show 
how a man of virtuous intentions may be duped. 

HENRY BANKS, of Virginia. 

June, 28, 1831. 


From the Philadelphia Sentinel, of July 25. 
Late Pennsylvania “official!” 

With feelings of no ordinary mortification we submit 
to our readers the correspondence between the late dis- 
tinguished and respectable atiorney general and Francis 
P. Biair, the locum tenens of Amos Kendall in the 
editorial chair of that coarse, valgar, scurrilous journal, 
the **Globe.’’ More concentrated impudence we have 
never witnessed in the same space, than is contained in 
Biair’s portion of it. The conclusion of his first letter, 
n which further correspondence with Mr. Serrien is 
declined, in an apish imitation of the termination of ge- 





be admissible as between such men, is the very apex of 
presumption, when assumed by a hireling, retained as 
the ostensible editor of a pensioned press, towards sucly 
a man as the learned, dignified, courteous, and honora- 
able John McPherson Berrien, of Georgia. ‘The 
sneers of the last letter contain the very essence of ma- 
lignity:—but it requires no gloss, and the repulsive and 
odious task of touching itis not necessary. ‘This single 
comment perhaps is sufficient. Francés P. Blair, the 
author of this insolence, isa renegade from the ranks of 
the coalition; one of those Kentuckians who knew, ap- 

proved and applauded the “bargain,” and contributed to 
its consummaticn by influencing his immediate represen- 
tative Mr. White, to vote for John Quincy Adams, and 

against Andrew Jackson:—John McPherson Berrien of 
Georgia, against whom it is direeted, is one of the most 

distinguished citizens of the south, both for pure moral 

deportment and splendid intellectual faculties. During 

the ascendaney of the coalition, he represented the state 

of Georgia in the senate of the United States, where he 

manifested a warmth of devotion to the republican prin- 

ciples on which gen. Jackson was supported, and a bril- 

lianecy of intellect in maintaining them, which induced the 

president to call him into his cabinet. How he demean- 

ed himself in his department, the nation and the presi- 

dent have borne ample testimony. Every true friend 

of the president we think will unite with us in the ar- 

dent hope that this affair will satisfy him that the deep- 

est and dearest interests of the republican party, present 

and future, require that he should disentangle himself 
from such menas Blair and Kendall, promptly and for- 

ever, 


POLITICAL SERAPS. 

The South Carolina ‘*Telescope”? sometime since, 
had a labored article to show that Mr. Madison has 
survived his capacity of being useful!—The writer had 
the impudence to preface his essay with the followiag 
well known couplet from Pope:— 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show! 

And Mr. Ritchie, in his paper of the 22d instant, has 
“seen with regret” the late letter of the father of the 
constitution, concerning the bank of the United States! 
Alack a-day! 

The New York Courier and Enquirer, a few months 
ago, had the following respectful paragraph: 

“That every state in the uvion has a deep regard, an 
unfeigned veneration for Virginia, all will freely and 
cheerfully admit. Good old Virginia, the land of great 
spirits gone to better worlds! but the aristocracy ot that 
democratic state are becoming troublesome—thrusting 
their long line of ancestry continually in your face, talk- 
ing of their state as the ‘‘repudlic,” *‘a bold and fearful 
race,”’ €fc. Ec. as if there was no other state through- 
out this confederacy. lt is amusing and yet provoking 
to see the old tinsel—the thread bare laeed ruffles—and 
pink’d heel shoes of the ‘*‘ancien regime,” elbowing 
every body aside to take the lead, and such men as 
Tazewell and Tyler enveloping themselves in the man- 
tles of Washington, Jefferson and Madison—strutting 
through the senate and crying make way for the ‘‘re- 
public” of Virginia—make way for Hamlet the Dane. 
Every Virginian of independent and manly bearing must 
flout such empty preténders, such impudent inflated ef- 
forts to bring their stateinto disrepute. But Mr. Ty- 
ler has said no one finds fault with himself or colleague; 
they, it is imagined are unaccountable agents;—have a 
right to oppose Adams to day, support Jackson to-mor- 
row, flatter Clay the next day, and finally charge the 
president with committing “lawless acts;” they presume, 
to think that they can take any protean shape they please, 
support or oppose any party, break down the demo- 
cracy of the country and join Webster and the tariff men, 
and because they were born in the “republic of Virginia 
no fault is to be found with them!” 

The same paper noticing a report that the Virginia 
members of congress had seceded from general Jackson, 
said: 

“Virginia will set matters right; or if she don’t it is 
no malter—we can get along without her.” 
Again—from the same: lo the whole of this Turkish 





neral Jackson’s with Mr. Calhoun:—but what might 








affair, one of the most suspicious points is the fact, 
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that Mr. Tazewell never opened his mouth on the 
illegality of the commission while the treaty was under 
éonsideration in the senate, but no sooner had Duff 
Green been elected printer, than we find both he and 
Mr. Tyler taking open ground against the ad minis'ra- 
tion. Was this silence assumed merely to deceive the 
friends of Andrew Jackson, and cheat them into the re- 
election of Duff Green? If it be so, it is a specimen 
of shallow cunning, utterly at variance with the high 
character to which Mr. Tazewell sets up studied pre- 
tensions.” 


The National Gazette speaking of the late doings at 
Washington, and the correspondence to which they gave 
birth, says:— 

Altogether, these are singular produetions, and we 
may say, after the person in the upper window of the 
ark in the Dutch picture of the deluge--‘*Hazy weather, 
Master Noah.” 


In the Philadelphia Gazette of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1827, was the following prediction:—— 

‘It is one part of the business of a good statesman to 
find a proper place for every body. Jackson will in 
this respect, shew himself superior to any president we 
have had since the days of Washington. In strong na- 
tural sagacity he is unmatched by any man in the coun- 
try, and he will surround himself with a cabinet com- 
posed of the first men in the nation.” 


The Philadelphia Sentinel is pressing major Lewis, 
the 2d auditer at Washington, very closely, as to the 
certain arrangements charged as being made between 
him and the editor of the Philadelphia Jnguirer. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
On the next presidential election. 
[From the U. S, (Philadelphia) Gazette.] 

The subscribers, ORIGINAL SUPPORTEKS OF ANDREW 
Jackson to the presidency of the United States, deeply 
and solemnly impressed with the importance of preserv- 
ing great fundamental principles of liberty, free from vio- 
lation—as well as of maintaming entire and unblemish- 
ed their own integrity—and of redeeming to the people 
the faith they pledged for the fulfilment of the profes- 
sions, made when they selected liim asa candidate, for 
the purpose of accomplishing great national reforms, 
and of establishing salutary practices of pure republican 
goverament—deeming the period now arrived, when 
the public expect, and the crisis demands, a declaration 
of their opinions in respect to their future course, and a 
redemption of their pledges made in time past—do here 
represent and deciare:— 

That at the presidential elections of 1824 and 1828, 
they gave the preterence to Andrew Jackson, because 
they had sufficient reason to believe him identified with 
CERTAIN PRINCIPLES, professed by him, whieh the 
abuses of faction, and the inroads ot ambition, were ra- 
pidly sweeping into total oblivion:—which principles 
were obviously essential to the preservation of popular 
rights—the duration of this happy republic, and the con- 
tinuance of our inestimable un10N. ‘hey looked to the 
man Ouly as the means of giving a lasting establishment 
to those principles:—his public services having inspired 
a confidence in his rectitude, that he would faithfully 
fulfil the great object of his election. A blind devotion 
to his will, as a chief; or an implicit acquiescence in his 
Opinions, as those of an infallible master—were tenets 
never comprehended in our democratic creed. Although 
faithtul to his country, vet we never believed him to be 
exalted above the erring faculties of a mortal, however 
confidently we cherished the conviction, that he never 
would prove faithless and derelict to his pledges and pro- 
fessions. In the wreath ot glory that entwined his brows 
a8 a victor, we thought we beheld a sure guarantee for 
the consummation of his principles as a statesman. 
Without thinking him splendidly endowed, we had rea- 
son to believe him inflexibly honest; a trait in his cha- 
racter, that on all occasions was the theme of his exulta- 
tion, and the subject of his pride. If, on this point, ex- 
perience has proved us to have been too credulous, or 
too confiding—the fault in us is as much allied to virtue, 
as the failure on his part is alien to it. Still, respect 
lor his services to his country, in the field, inspires us 





with clemeney in our reproaches for his errors in the 
cabinet. We are willing to believe that his head, rather 
than his heart, has been in fault; and that age, increas- 
ing the infirmities of a fragile constitution has contribut- 
ed to frustrate expectations which a more vigorous period 
of life might have fulfilled; notwithstanding the arduous 
nature of the task, which he was called to discharge— 
more peculiarly arduous to him, because destitute of 
that experience in government, and unaccustomed to 
those deep habits ot thought and study, which alone 
qualify the statesman to shine, or the patriot to triumph; 
a fact which, while it mitigates censure, at the same time 
pleads in behalf of his country, for bis timely retirement 
to the shades of private lite. For what mind, however 
great by nature, can resist the ruinous inroads of time; 
and what man, who has acquired glory and renown, in 
the summer of his life, would consent to become a spec- 
tacle for compassion, by a public exhibition of the follies 
and weakness of age; detracting from his just fame, and 
unconsciously inflicting the most serious wounds upon 
his country. 

When we selected general Jackson for our candidate, 
indifferent to every thing but principle; and determined 
to peril all minor considerations for a great public bles- 
sing—we announced to him our principles, and he tully 
reciprocated our views, elucidating their utility, and of- 
ten adding embellishments to their charms. He avow- 
ed, professed, and confirmed all, and more than al] that 
we required, Rather ultra than deficient m the doc- 
trines of liberty, we were left to expect from him too 
much, than to distrust him of too litth—thus verifying 
the old remark, that those who are the most zealous in 
preaching, are apt to be the most lax and culpable in 
practice. 


The principles common to general Jackson and his 
early supporters may be embraced under the following 
heads:— 

1. To establish the precedent of one PRESIDENTIAL 
term of four years, 

2. To make no appointment of MEMBERS OF CONGRESS; 
so as to preserve the integrity of the legislature, from 
the corruption of the executive power and patronage. 

3. ‘To protect AMERICAN INDUSTRY by an adequate 
TARIFF. 

4. ‘To promote INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

5. Vo establish the principle of RoTATION 1N OFFICE. 

‘The consent ot general Jackson to become a candidate 
for the second term, has violated his solemn and repeat- 
ed pledge to his party, that he would serve but four 
years and thas establish a salutary precedent, which 
would apply the axe to the very root of political corrup- 
tion. Nothing could have been more emphatic and so- 
lemn, than his declarations on this point; and nothing 
more ardent and zealous than our attestations of its ime 
portance. Experience had sadly shewn, to what dan- 
gerous corruptions and abuse of the executive patronage, 
a desire tor re-election had often carried the most well- 
meaning of our chief magistrates—a re-election, in which 
the great body of the people took no active part; a re- 
election supported chiefly trom mercenary motives, by a 
paid band of rapacious office-holders—clamorous for the 
continuance of their pay—audacious in their deportment 
—insulting to the people—and reckless of the conse« 
quences of their cupidity. Experience had also proved 
that it not only warped the integrity of the president, 
but destroyed his independence, impaired his vigor, and 
distracted his attention; his solicitude being directed 
from his country to himself—and the public interest sa- 
crificed to personal ambition. It was found even to con- 
taminate our morals and corrupt the public press; the 
eagerness of the incumbent to secure lis renewed lease 
of power, leading him to acts from which the patriot 
would revolt, as criminal and unjust; as fatal to the 
rights and destructive to the liverty of the citizen. How 
shall we express our astonishment and grief, that An- 
drew Jackson should have brought himself within the 
possible sphere of such evils? But we must supersede 
our admiration, by declaring our determination not to 
sustain him in a course so baneful to his country, and so 
blighting to the lustre of his own glory. 


The APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS has 
been the prolific source of the most dangerous eollusion 
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between the legislative and executive branches of go- 
vernment. It holds out the lure of office to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, enticing them to a dereliction of 
their duty; and rewards the pliant tool of executive plea- 
sure, Who may betray his country, or violate his oath. 
The constitution itsel!, has attempted by an express pro- 
vision, to guard against this impure collusion of the two 
separate branches of government, where it declares— 
section 6, ‘that no member of congress shall be appoint- 
ed toany effice which was created, or the emolumenis 
whereof were augmented, during the term for which he 
was elected.”” We recite the article to show, that the 
— of this constitutional exclusion, clearly extends to 
the inhibition of all exppointments from the members of 
congress, Even cn the supposition that no direct pos- 
sible corruption existed, in such an application of execu- 
tive patronage; still the undue influence which it must 
exercise over congress, cannot but ultimately lead to con- 
sequences as pernicious as the most open and high hand- 
ed corruption, The mere tact of being ELIGIBLE to Ho- 
NORS and REWARDS from the executive, is suflicient to 
muke our representatives pliable instruments of power, 
instead of inflexible champions of freedom, and faithful 
agents to their constituents. The saying of Walpole, 
that every man has his price, expresses u fallible trait of 
the human characier that ought to construct every possi- 
ble barrier wgainst lLemptation. When even a patriot 
like Andrew Jackson can forego his purposes, and re- 
nounce his resolves, at the beck of an.bition, how shall 
we trust those of less firmness, or more trailty? When, 
in an evil hour, be threw wide open this door to corrup- 
tion, the patriot was lost in the politician, and the art of 
the demagogue triumphed over the honesty of the re- 
publican. 

On this subject, we must quote his own words, in his 
letter to the legislature of ‘bennessee—**Thiere is no 
truth more sacred in poliies,”? says general Jackson, 
‘sand none more conclusively stamped upon all the state 
constitutions, as well as the federal constitution, than 
that which requires the three great departments of 
power, the legislative, judicial, and executive, to be kept 
separate and apart. But simple and manifest as this 
truth is, the difficulty of arriving at it in practice, with 
constitutional restraints, still remains, and presents a 
question, whether the wisdom and vittue of the present 
generation, with a view to amendment in this important 
matter, may not be usefully employed?” 

‘With a view to sustain more effectually, in practice, 
the axiom which divides the three great classes of power 
junto independent constitutional checks, | WoULD IMPOSE 
A PRUVISION, RENDERING ANY MEMBER OF CONGRESS IN- 
ELIGIBLE TO OFFICE, UNDER THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 
DURING THE TERM FOR WHICH HE WAS ELECTED, AND 
FOR TWO YEARS THEREAFTER, except in cases of judicial 
office.” ‘*The effect of such «a constitutional provision 
is obvious. By it congress, in a considerable degree, 
would be free from that connexion with the executive 
department, which at present gives strong grounds o 
APPREHENSION and JEALOUSY on the part of the ews 
Members, instead of being liable to be withdrawn from 
legisluting on the great ievcrests of the nation, through 
prospects of executive paironage, w ould be more liber- 
ally confided in by their constituents, while their vigi- 
lance would be less interrupted by party feelings and 
party excitements. Calculations from intrigue, or man- 
agement, would fail; nor would their deliberations, or 
their investigation of subjcets, consume so much time. 
The MORALS OF THE COUNTRY WOULD BE IMPROVED, and 
virtue, uniling with the labors of the representatives, 
and with the official ministers of the law, would tend to 

erpetuate the honor and glory of the government, 
But if th.s change in the constitution should not be ob- 
tained, and important appointments continue to devolve 


on the representatives in congress, it requires no depth 


of thought to be convinced, that CORRUPTION WILL BE 
‘THE ORDER OF THE DAY; and that, under the gard of con- 
scientious sacrifice to establish precedents for the public 
good, evils of serious importance to the freedom and 
prosperity of the republic may arise. It is through 
THIS CHANNEL that the people may expect to be attack- 
ed in their constitutional sovereignty, and where TYRAN- 
nx may be well apprehended to spring up in some fa- 
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ought to be interposed, and none better oc 
of closing the suspected avenue with so 


constitutional restriction. We know human nature to 


be prone to evil; we are easily taught to pray that we 
may not be Jed into temptation; and hence the Opinion, 
that by constitutional provision, all avenues to tem pta- 


lion on the part of our political servants, should be 
closed.”’ 


Yet this eorruption so justly described, and vividly 
painted, in all its ramifications and consequences; has gen. 
Jackson practised to a pernicious extent, unheard of 
ainong his predecessors! Comment on such tergiversa- 
tion is necdless; «nd surprise is stifled by grief and mor- 
tification, over the weakness of nature, and the frailty of 
the man. Without good fuith there can be no morals in 
government, and the support of general Jackson for are- 
election, after the flagrant violation of a pledge so soleinn, 
and a principle so important, would be knowingly to put 
upon the peeple a traud and imposition, as insulting to 
their understandings, as dangerous and destructive to 
their liberties, 

But it is not merely on one—it is on all points that he 
has proved reckless to his word, and inconsistent with 
his professions. On no part of his public character did 
he boast with so much pride and ardor as his Democracy, 
In his letter to doctor William Dickson, he mukes a'full 


uvowal of the entire principles of the JEFFERSON scHOOL. 
fle say s:— 


“Believing as Ldo, that any citizen who does obtain 
the suffrage of the freemen of ‘Tennessee, must be a cha- 
racter, the composition of which is virtue, ia/ents, and 
the TRUE WHIG PRINCIPLES OF SEVENTY-81X; in short, 
sir, that he must be a republican, and in politics, like 
Cesar’s wife, not only chaste, but UNSUSPECTED.”? 


‘The first two component parts of this character I 
know you possess; the latter, as to myself, I have ever 
thought you did. But, sir, the public mind has been 
lately led to believe that your political sentiments are 
doubtful, and some have held you up as an aristocrat. 
These reasons have operated with me to call upon you 
to answer the following interrogatories:—First—are you, 
and have you always been, a true admirer of the whig 
principles of seventy-sia? Have you always been an ad- 
mirer of the state authorities? Are you now, and have 
you always been, an admirer of the constitution of the 
Onited States, friendly to its administration, agreeable 
to the true literal meaning of the instiument, and bantsh- 
ing the dangerous doctrine of implication? Have you 
always been, and are you now, opposed to standing ar- 
mies in time of peace? Are you now, and have you al- 
ways been, inimical to a standing armament? Are you 
now, and have you always been, opposed to foreign puli- 
tical connexions? Are you now, and have you always 
been, opposed to the extension of executive patronage? 
ilave you always been, and are you now, an advocate fir 


| freedom of religion and freedom of the press? Are you 


now, and huve you always been, friendly to economy in 
the public disbursements, and an enemy to the system of 
louns? And, lastly, ave you a real republican in prince 
ple, and will you be a republican in practice?” 


From a creed so full and ample, we had every reason 

to believe that his practice would have corresponded to 

his professions; and his appointments and measures as- 
sumed a congenial shape. But when once licensed in 
power, what was his conduct? He called to his councils 
and his confidence some of the most conspicuous ult: a- 
federalists of the country, who had distinguished them- 
selves for their opposition to the late war, to compose 
his original cabinct. The present even exceeds the first, 
in this inconsistent association of the federalists of 798 
with a disciple, at least a p: ofessing disciple, of the Jef- 
ferson school. ‘The secretary of the treasury, the secre- 
cary of the navy, and the attorney general, have ever 
been noted for their ultra-devotion to the antagonist par- 
ty: and in his local and minor appointments, a simular 
preference is generally perceived to prevail, Fidelity to 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, consistency with our 
pastlives, honor, virtue, and a true regard tor the righis 
of man, all forbid us to yield our support to one who 
has so totally sacrificed his principles, and so entirely 





vorable emergency. Against such inroads every guard 


abandoned his party. As democrats, we cannot support 
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AnpDREW Jackson, or give countenance to his feders] 
appointments, and aristocratical career. | 

When it is considered how intimately connected the 
purity of the press is with the FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS, 
we cannot be too jealous of the exercise of government 
over this controlling lever of public opinion, nor too in- 
dignant when we behold it extended over the states for 
the purpose of promoting his re-election, His own 
words on this subject must be conclusive. In his inaue | 
gural speech he declared that— 

‘The recent demonstration of public sentiment in- 
scribes on the list of executive duties, in characters too 
legible to be overlooked, the task of nEForm, which will 
require particularly the correction of those abuses that 
have brought the PATRONAGE of the FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT into conflict with the FREEDOM oF ELECTIONS,” 


It would be our desire to conceal, not parade, his ab- 
errations, were such tenderness compatible with public 
duty, or consonant to the justice due to ourselves, ‘The 
undisguised purchase of the public press by his officers 
and minions tarnishes a sad comment on his professed 
regard for its purity and freedom, when he erects, in the 
metropolis of the nation, and through the agency of a 
treasury officer and the postmaster general, ove of the 
most noted partisan newspapers; we not only teel ita 
wrong, but are compelled to regard it as an insult to the 
people, whose integrity it questions, and whose intelli- 
gence it derides. 





As Americans, jealous of the honor, and sensitive of | 


the fame of our country, among the nations of the earth, 
would that we could draw a veil over the unhappy and 
degrading scenes that have recently disgraced the capital 
of the republic. Who among those that gave their ready 
and generous credence to the protessions of Andrew 


RACTER that once attracted our admiration, won our Cop} 


fidence, and secured our affection. 


NATHAN JONES, 

JOHN M. TAYLOR, 

JAS. THACKARA, 

STEPHEN SIMPSON, 

WM. HEWITT, 

HENRY 8. HUGHES, 
Philadephia, July 14, 1831. 











SEAMEN’S PROVECTIONS. 

The pages of this work will shew that we have, “many 
a time aud olt,” preferred a decided prot: st against the 
practice which obtained of granting p»per-protections to 
such men as fought under Hall, and the long line of wor- 
thics who succeeded him, in holding-up the “starespang- 
led bauner,”—bceause that it admitted something like a 
right in the British, (who claimed it), to examine into the 
characier of those who sailed under our flag; a right 
that we would rather sce every such John Bull “hanged 
on atree” than admit, while power to resist the degrae 
dation remained, 

We have lately met with the following notice of one 
of Mr. Clay’s speeches on this subject, and take much 
pleasure in presenting it to our readers, 


When the subject of ihe impressment of American 








seamen by Great Britain, agitated our country from 
‘one end of the union to the other, congress had been 
induced to passa bill to furnish our seamen with cer- 
‘tificates of citizenship, in order to prevent them from 
| being mistaken for British subjects. Mr. Clay justly 
| considered this step as a dangerous and dishonorab! 

concession, and took ocexsion to express his feelings 
| in the following cogent appeal. [Nat. Jour. 








Jackson, could have anticipated amidst the wildest Greome | “We are told by gentlemen in the opposition, that 
of political adversity, or forebodings of ruin, that in two government has not done all that was incumbent on 
short years his administration would have brought contu- | it to do, to avoid just cause of complaint on the part 
sion on himself, disgrace on his country, shame on his! of Great Britain; that, m particular, the certificates of 
friends, and triumph to his enemies? But let us, in com- protection authorised by congress, are fraudulently used, 
p#ssion, draw the curtain over a picture which, if fully Sir, governmeut has done too much in granting those 
exposed to view, might reveal what would crimson the | paper protecuons, IT can never think of them without 
cheek of chastity, as well as excite a pang in the heart of | . 
the patriot. It more than suffices to know that he com- 
posed his first cabinet on wrong principles, trom the 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, and if public report speaks but| 
halt the truth, he has dissolved it in principles equally | 
erroneous, and less justifiable; principles which equally | 
erie vias pore gan bare bang A ane Sa hws Great Britain desires a matk by which she can know 
tion, and subversive of ae rights. It now pe hee ~q her own subjects, let her give them an ear mark. 
state the change of position cake narties, wl ho sie he colors that float from the mast head, should be the 
liction trom principles almost sesehearity Gitacd vi el cae ies oe M ls Sepee re a 
gen. Jackson came taht power ey ceG, WheD | country should ever abandon the gallant tars who have 
Sui. ‘me won for us such splendid t:ophies, Let me suppose 
Ww liilst true to his original creed of democracy, he re- | that the genius of Columbia should visit one of them 
mained faithful to the people, who took him up trom af-| in his oppressor’s prison, and attempt to reconcile 
fection, and sustained him as a candidate from principle. him to his forlorn and wretched condition.—She would 
But the moment he became derelict—the moment he left say to Lim, in the language of gentiemen on the other 
the path of the patriot, for the devious way of the politi- | side, ‘Great Britain intends you no harm, she did not 
cian—-that moment he forsook the people for intriguers, | mean to impress you, but one of her own subjects; have 
and interested aspirants, who calculaung to succeed by | ing taken you by mistake, L will remonstrate, and try 
using his popularity for their evil purposes, gave him a | to prevail on her, by peaceable means, to release you, 
hollow-hearted support for the substantial recompense of but l cannot, my son, fightfor you.’ Ii he did not con- 
honors and rewards, It was in this munner that Amos sider this mere mockery, the poor tar would address 
Kendall and Francis P. Blair, who had advised Mr, | her judgment, and say, ‘You owe me my country, pro- 
Clay to vote for Mr. Adams--were boug)it into his sup- | tection; l owe you, in return, obedience. [am no British 
port, and became the lawgivers of his party-—whilst tis | subject—I am a native of old Massachusetts, where live 
original friends were carelessly overlooked, or ungrate- | my aged father, my wife, my children. I have faithfully 
fully discarded; or estranged by a barrier of corruption, | discharged my duty. Will you refuse to do yours’? 
which to surmount required the sacrifice of all the prine | Appealing to her passions, he would continue, ‘1 lost 
ciples and measures for which they had associated in his | this eye in fighting under ‘Truxton, with the Insurgente; 
support, I got this sear belore Tripoli; | broke this leg on board 
A total revolution of character, of principles, of pur- | the Constitution, when the Guerriere struck.’ ” 
poses, of opinions like this, requires no argument or elu- There was something in the impassioned gesture and 
cidation to prove, must reverse the position of the indi- | pathetic tone of utterance which distinguished this ap- 
dual,——dissolve all the affinities of party cohesion, and | peal, that the feeling which dictated it passed from man 
rend asunder all the sympathies of party attachment, that | to man, as if one mysterious chain of sympathy connect- 
originally existed. Whilst we announce the fact, how- | ed every bosom, 
ever, we cannot give countenance toa fraud; and on the 
same grounds that we at first accorded him our adhesion, 


do we hereby withdraw from ANDREW Jackson our fu- From the Portsmouth Journal. 


ture support; convinced that time, circumstances, and| Farmer. Good morning, neighbor, have you finished 
power, have destroyed that IDENTITY OF POLITICAL CHA-} my shoes? 


being shocked—thcey resemble the passes which the 
| Master grants lo his negro slave, ‘let the bearer, Mun- 
/g0, pass and repass, without molestation.? What do 
they imply? That Great Britain has a right to seize 
all who are not provided with them, From their very 
nature they must be liable to abuse on both sides. If 





A FARMER AND A SHOEMAKER, 
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Shoemaker. Yes, And I hope you brought me the 
cheese according to agreement. 

I. To be sure, did. But look ye neighbor. I shan’t 
be gulled any longer. You must hereafter make my 
shoes at 25 per cent. less, or 1 won’t have them of you. 

S. Why neighbor, what are you at? It requires all 
my time, at present prices, to make a comfortuble liv- 
ing; so that your prices would soon make me a bank- 
pute The reduction you propose is more than the pro- 

t. 

F. Now that’s a fine story—but I’ve got my eyes open 
and you shant take me in any more. I take the N. H. 
Patriot, from whieh I Jearn that a duty on an article for 
protection is a tax on the consumers, and goes into the 
pockets of the mechanics, This isso plain that it is 
strange I never thought on it before. ‘The duty is 25 
cents a pair. Now do you suppose I am going to pay 
you all that the shoes cost you, and your profit on them, 
and 25 cents besides? NotI. I shall serve all alike, 
for there is a tax for the benefit of all of you, the hatter, 
tailor, harness- maker, cabinet-maker, rope-maker, black- 
smith, &e. J shall save many a dollar by getting off this 
protection, What a glorious fellow this Patriot man is, 
to let us into these secrets and show us how you wrong 
us. 

5. Why neighbor are you in earnest? 

F. In earnest? Why should I not be, when I have 
been so much imposed on, and found you out at last? 

S. Now, neighbor, you know we live by helping one 
another. J can’t afford to lose your, custom;—what 
must be done to keep it? 

EF. What must you do? Why, take off the 25 cents, 
tax, duty, protection, or whatever the Patriot man calls it, 
and be content to live with « fair profit, in an honest way, 
and I will buy your shoes; for to give every one his due 
(hang the du-ties) you make better shoes than any body. 

S. Well, you know IL take your produce in pay. 

F. Well, suppose youdo. 1s not my produce as good 
as your shoes. 

_ S. Bat what I am going to say, as I take your produce 
in pay, you should, to make it fair between us, take off 
Pie duty, tax, protection, that we pay on your produce. 

F. Agreed! But if the farmer was protected the Pa- 
triot would have told us of it. 

S. Be that as it may; we now understand each other. 
To make our dealings just we are to repeal the tariff as 
{o our trades, that is, 1 am to deduct the duty from the 
price of every pair of shoes you buy of me; anid you are 
to deduct the duty from every article of produce which 
f take of you in payment. 

F. That’s it exactly. How ready the mechanics are 
to grow honest when found out. 

5. How much cheese did you bring me? 

&. 200 pounds. 

S. What is it worth? 

IF. My wife said I must get ten cents a pound, though 
it is not her best, which, like a shrewd woman 4s she is, 
she keeps at home. 

S. This is rather high, but I will take it at that price 
alter you deduct the duty. 

F. Ob yes—what is it? 

S. Nine cents per pound! 

F Nine cents—deduct nine cents fromten. Why my 
wife, pleasant as she is, would look cross enough to turn 
ali the milk sour if I hinted such a thing. Do you think 
Jam such a fool as to sell cheese for a cent # pound. 

S. This is a bargain of your own secking:-~1 was con- 


tent With things as they were. 


INTERESTING OR AMUSING SCRAPS. 

Smelting of iron. Heated air for blast furnaces has 
been used for some time at the Clyde iron works, and 
with great success. Experiments have proved that iron 
is smelted by heated air, with three-fourths of the 
uantity of coal required, when cold air, that is air not 
artificially heated, is employed for that purpose, while 
the produce of the furnace in iron is at the same time 
greatly increased. All the furnaces at Clyde iron works 
ure now blown with it. At these works the air, before 
it is thrown into the blast furnaces, is heated 220 deg. 
of far. in cast iron vessels placed on furnaces, similar 
to those of steam engine boilers. It is expected that a 
higher temperature than 220 degrees will be produc- 








tive of a proportionally increased effect. But this is a 
subject of experiment. It is supposed that this improve- 
ment will accomplish a saving in the cost of the iron in 
Great Britain to the amount of at least £200,000 a year, 
What mules think of railway conveyance. The pro- 
duce of the Mauch Chunck coal (anthracite) mine, in 
Pennsylvania, is conveyed to a village of the same name 
in wagons, running on an inclined railway; and to each 
train of 42 wagons, there are 7 cars attached, containing 
28 mules, which are employed to draw back the wagons 
when emptied. Professor Silliman states, that the 
mules readily perform the duty of drawing up the empty 
wagons, but that “having once experienced the comfort 
of riding down, they appear to regard itasa right, and 
neither mild nor severe measures, not even the sharpest 
whipping, can ever induce them to descend in any other 
way. 
_ Anthracite coal. A correspondent enquires the mean- 
ing of Anthracite, in this connexion. Anthracites is a 
Latin noun, signifying a precious stone, having spots with 
the appearance of sparks of fire. Anthrax, signifies a 
coal, or coals. The meaning of the term Anthracite 
may hence be gathered with sufficient clearness, as the 
sparkling appearance of good fossil coal is well known. 

Age of ships. The Royal William was launched in 
1719, and is supposed vot to have been repaired till 
1757; it was surveyed «float in 1785, and probably last- 
ed many years more. The Betsey Cains yacht, in 
which king William performed his first voyage to Eng- 
land was then several years old; it was sold to a mer- 
chant in the reign of George I. and employed in the eoal 
trade, in which service she existed till February, 1827, 
when she struck ona reef of rocks near Tynemouth 
bar, and was there lost, only for want of timely assist- 
ance, her timbers being, after the lapse cf at least one 
hundred and forty years, still perfectly sound. How is 
it that no such shipsare built now-a-days? Is it the dry- 
rot, or underwriting that flourishes? [-Mechanics’ Mag. 

Dyspepsia. The Halsteadian mode of craw-thump- 
ing, kneading the bowels, &c. in cases of indigestion or 
dyspepsia, seems to be precisely the same as that prac- 
tised by the Sandwich Islanders. ‘The march of intel- 
lect, and particularly the taste for internal improvement, 
do not seem to be exclusively confined to the continents 
of the old or new world. In the following extract from 
a review of capt. Kotzebue’s account of his visit to Hauii, 
Oahu, &c. we find a precedent for our civilized treat- 
ment of a complaint thought to be peculiar only to the 
most refined people. ‘The personage described, how- 
ever, was one filled with royal blood—no less than the 
sovereign queen, Namahanua, widow of Tamahamaha, 
late monarch of those islands:— 

On one occasion, be called at dinner-time; she was 
lying stretched on her prodigious stomach upon some 
fine mats before the looking glass; a number of China 
dishes were arranged ina semi-circle before her, and 
her attendants were employed in handing first one and 
then another to her majesty. She ate voraciously, while 
two boys flapped away the flies with large bunches of 
feathers: the quantity of food she ate was prodigious. 
After the entrance of captain Kotzebue, she ate enough 
to satisfy six men, and those Russians; at least, the esti- 
mate is Kotzebue’s. After she was satisfied, she drew 
her breath with apparent difficulty, and then exclaimed, 
‘<I have eaten famously!’? By the assistance of her at- 
tendants she then turned upon her back and made a sign 
with her hand to a tall strong fellow who seemed pre- 
pared for duty. He immediately sprang upon her body 
and kneaded her as unmercifully with his knees and fists 
as if she had been a trough of bread: this was done to 
favor digestion. After groaning a little at this ungen- 
teel treatment, and taking a short time to recover her- 
self, she ordered her royal person to be again turned on 
the stomach and recommenced her meal. Namabanua 
and her fat hog are the greatest curiosities in Oahu. By 
a natural sympathy with fatness, she loves every thing 
enbonpoint. ‘Vhis hog is black, of extraordinary size, 
and the queen feeds him to suffocation, as other ladies 
do Dutch pugs. He has two Kanackas to attend upon 
him, and can searcely move from obesity, to use a word 
almost too fine for bacon. ; 

Terrible explosion. A Rio Janeiro paper of April 
13th contains an account of a violent thunder storm 
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which descended upon port Alegre on the 11th of March. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the lightning struck in 
several places. A powder-house about a league from 
the city, containing 37,500 pounds of vowder, was struck 
and blown to atoms. The explosion shook the whole 
city, like an earthquake. The houses on the margin of 
the river felt the shock most, and every building re- 
ceived more or less injury. All the materials of the 
powder house were thrown to the distance of more than 
200 rods; the foundations were torn up, and nota tile or 


a beam was left. The woods in the immediate vicinity 


were swept down, and the largest trees torn up by the 
roots. Ata distance of 16 or 20 rods from the maga- 
zine, a military guard was quartered, and although the 
building which they were in was greatly injured, parti- 
cularly in the roof, not a single soldier suffered any ma- 
terial harm. Several cattle, which happened to be near, 
were killed. [M. ¥. Jour. Com. 

Philadelphia, June 15. About five yesterday after- 
noon a thunder storm came up from the southeast, with 
heavy rain. The steeple of Christ church, we are told, 
was probably saved by its lightning rod. In the back 
poreh of Hieskell and Niblo’s hotel, Mr. Niblo and se- 
veral of his guests, were engaged in conversation, when 
one of the party desired the others to watch the steeple, 
and observe how the lightning appeared to play round 
the spire. He had scarcely spoken, when a ball of fire, 
followed instantly by a terrific crash of thunder, seemed 
to strike that point of the rod, vanishing immediately, 
and producing no other effect than a slight appearance of 
smoke. The rod passes down the interior of the steeple, 
and on examination, traces of the lightuing were found 
on several of the lower links and the wall which they 
touch. 

Remarkable effect of lightning. On Monday the 29th 
ult. the house of Richard Whitney, in Winchendon, 
Mass. was struck with lightning, and the chimney, being 
the only one in a house nearly three stories high, and 
uniting ten fire places, was rent from top to bottom, and 
seatiered into every room inthe house. The lightning 
also branched out, and run in all directions, and into 
almost all parts of the house. The family present con- 
sisted of seven—two very aged people, Mrs. Whitney, 
and 4 children. Most of them were partly stunned by 
the shock, but none materially injured, except Mrs. W. 
who was found some minutes allerward, buried in the 
rubbish from the chimney, and was taken up apparently 
dead. She was carried out of duors, and long exertions 
used for her recovery before any signs of life appeared, 


except one gasp. She at length showed symptoms of 


lite, and ina few hours was restored to her reason. ‘The 
hair on one side of her head was scorched, and the color 
changed, and ared streak was discovered reaching from 
her head to her foot. She is now, (ten days after the 
event), in a fair way of recovery to health. 

[Mdass. Yeoman. 








EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

gC 7” The deep interest and great extent of the vari- 
ous matter accumulating, bas induced us again to incur 
the expense of publishing eight additional pages, to 
make up the present number. It is our resolution, so 
far as the ability may be afforded, and «s promptly as 
the nature of things will admit of, to offer to our sub- 
seribers and the public, as full and faithful a record of 
the events of the day, as any other like work, any where 
issuing from the press, furnishes—for the present infor- 
mation and future use of public and private persons. 
But in our own land, there is no citizen who has not an 
important stake in the public transactions—such being, 
in fact, the sovereign power of the country—the source 
and deposit of all fegitimate authority. 

It has been observed that we have latterly much in- 
creased our usual supply of matter, and at a pretty 
heavy additional expense. But such compliments are 
due to our old and steadfast friends, and the many, very 
many gentlemen who have more recently held out a 
liberal support to us. There IS an earnest and rapidly in- 
creasing desire to investigate and uphold the principles 
of the *‘Amertcan SysTEM;’’ and never before have 
we so much felt the want of ability to render justice to 
& cause so important, so universal—which passes the 
threshhold of every freeman’s home, and abides with: 


him, and will lead him in the right way, if kindly re- 
ceived and considerately entertained. But ‘‘the will 
must be accepted for the deed.” If to others, more fa- 
vored by genius and education, it is reserved to set 
forth the lofty and commanding claims of the laboring 
classes to the protection ef a wise and paternal govern 
ment, wiih that interest and energy which belong to 
matters so important—we have a heart that never wan- 
ders and an industry not easily exhausted, a devotion of 
more than thirty years standing and a zeal unbounded, 
to cast, as our “mite,” into the general treasury of know- 
ledge, that men “HIGH-SOULED MEN,” may turn into and 
contemplate ihemselves—and resolve to hold that rank 
in the creation which THE FATHER OF ALL de- 
signed that al should possess and enjoy: for he **creat- 
ed all men free and equal, and endowed all with cer- 
tain natural and unalienable rights, such as life, liberty 
and the pursuit ot happiness.”” And the congress of 
seventy-six well knew that ‘‘izfe”? would be in vain and 
‘‘liberty” a non-entity, without a successful “pursuit of 
happiness.”? Which latter is the aim and end of the 
“AMERICAN SystEeM.” ‘The wretched people of Spain 
and Portugal have lfe—the miserable and starving in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland possess what is 
called liberty—but the right to pursue their own happi- 
ness is denied, and life, or liberty, is hardly worth hav- 
ing in either. 

But in the United States of America, blessed be Gon, 
the right to ‘pursue happiness” is regarded as “unali- 
enable,” and the people have undoubted power to ren- 
der this right operatzve, in every respect. ‘oe accom- 
plish this, however, they must consider themselves—feel 
themselves to be men—proud men, bowing to no 
throne, acknowledging no superiority save in the SO- 
VEREIGN OF NATIONS--unless in the virtue and 
talents displayed by some of HIS creatures, and admie 
nistered for the benefit of their fellow beings. How 
have we coveted, (but without maliciousness), the power 
to render service to our brethren--to utter the things 
that we feel--to describe, as with a **peneil of light” 
the thoughts which burn within us, that all men 

——— “should their datics know, 

“But know their rights and knowing dare maintain;” 
*‘And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain,” 
which has bound them to seme political JogarRNauT— 
emperor, king, priest, or party!--whose dominion is in 
utter opposition to what we esteem the ‘‘unalienable 
rights” of human nature. The policy by which the 
British East [India company, or government, desolated 
some of the fairest portions of the earth, and swept 
away pretty nearly one’ hundred millions of men by 
their wars and monopolies, every where marks the pro- 
gress of the conqueror. The British made the poor 
Indians themselves (as Cortez and Pizarro had done 
before them), the chief instruments of their own de- 
struction, by exciting jealousies and arming one part of 
the population against the rest, so that they, alternately, 
preyed on one another, until vast regions of country, that 
once teemed with happy people, have become the habi- 
tation of hyenas and tygers. How has this policy ope- 
rated in lreland--where christian neighbors meet in 








bloody frays, and are prompt to act against one another, 
instead of combining against the common oppressor of 
both? How is it in the United States—where political 
party arrays man against his fellow, and teaches him to 
excuse, or support, things which his own private good 
sense rejects as abominable—which he knows, or at 
least ought to know,are in severe resistance to his pri- 
vate interests? But light is going forth--the people 
will reason, and the republic must never be despaired 
of, It shall stand——at once a warning and guide to alj 
the nations of the world. 





gC? Notwithstanding the extent and closeness of the 
matter in the present number, very many articles pre- 
pared for insertion have been postponed. It is difficult 
to get along in these busy times. 





5 An agent, Mr. Francis Forster, will leave this 
office in a day or two with the accounts that are due in 
certain counties of Pennsylvania, bordering on the city 





of Philadelphiamand, on the suggestion of several 
friends, will wait upon gentlemen who may be thought 
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willing to ENCOURAGE AND PROTECT THE MANUFACTURE 
oF Nites* Reeisten! We bespeak for Mr. F. acour- 
teous reception, and will be thankful for any attentions 


that may be pail him by our kind friends in that part of 
the country. 





BC F?Just when the matter for the present number 
was about to be made-up for the press, the U. States 
**felegraph” of yesterday came into my possession——for 
I do not receive the daily paper. ‘Whe leading article is 
addressed ‘‘*to Hezekiah Niles, editor of Niles? Week- 
ly Register,” and has for its motto “let us reason to- 
gether,” proposing a full and fair discussion of certain 
points contained in the essay called “Politics for work- 
ing men’’—concerning which | have only time to say, 
that, differently circumstanced, I wounp GLapLy ac- 
cepT. But Ll am committed to Mr. Ritchie, editor of the 
“Richmond Enquirer,” to carry on a like discussion—— 
and, as he intends to enlarge his paper for that very pur- 
pose!!! Lam not at liberty, just now, to take up the 
glove thrown down by the editor of the Telegraph; and 
the gallant general will not expect me to fight two 
such veterans of the quill, as himself and Mr. Ritchie, 
on the same subject, and at the same time! If the latter 
will not meet me in inky field, | will, with much plea- 
sure, meet the latter-—provided the discussion has a 
pre-determined extent,* and each party shall liberally, 
and without remark, (except in brief explanation of some 
mistake or error), publish the essays of the other, at 
weekly intervals—this paper appearing only in weekly 
numbers, 





§C pAn old and much respected subscriber in Geor- 
gia, has, ina good spirit, propounded the following que- 
ry—‘‘if it be a fact [as has been asserted in the Rrets- 
**rer]}, that American manufactured goods have come 
*tinto competition with those of the same quality, and 
‘'made of lke materials, of foreign manufacture, in for- 
‘eign markets, where both are subject to the same du- 
**ties, &c. why may they not come into competition in 
‘four own market, without protection, where the raw 
**materials are grown,’’ &c, 

Such are the points of the query, which we have pre- 
sented in their strongest form, believing that we can ea- 
sily satisfy our old friend, and we shall take much plea- 
gure in attempting it, at an early day. He will please to 
recollect, however, that we have spoken of this ‘*com- 


petition” as existing only in respect to coarse cotton | 


goods, as yet; but it we shall shew the reason why the 
protection afforded to the home manufacture of these 
goods (as well for the benefit of the cotton planters as 
that of the farmers and other working-people, generally ), 
should not be withdrawn, we shall establish the princz- 
ple which he desires may be discussed. ‘he treasury 
tables concerning the commerce and navigation of the 
United States for the last year, (which have been so 
jong kept back from the public)-—would be very usetul 
in this exposition——but we can make out our case with- 
outthem. (7 Suppose there may be authority found to 
show, that cotton goods are shipped to England, and sold 


there ata profit, being of the kinds made there for nomE 
use? Whut then? 





ECP The editor gratetully acknowledges the very 
large circulation that has already been, or is now being 
given, to his 4th of July essay, addressed to **working 
men,” and published in the Reeisrer of the 9th inst. 
Some tens of thousands of copies have thus soon been 
spread before the people, and several heavy editions, in 
pamphlet form, are about to issue in various places, as 
he is informed. Thisis, indeed, a compliment—in much 
fulness of heart acknowledged, while unfeignedly re- 
gretting the want of power to bring out the facts per- 
taining to subjects of such overwhelming importance to 
the free laboring people of the United States, as those 
which he desired to present to their view. But, as it 
was written that it might be read, he wishes it may 
be placed in the hands of every citizen who derives his 
subsistence from his own personal industry — believing 
that it will induce many to refect upon the matters 








*Because of the small amount of room that I have at 
comand, 





suggested, and investigate the facts propounded: For 
this class of individuals, who have to “bear the burthen 
and heat of the day,” in every country—who constitate 
the wealth of every nation, building up its prosperity in 
peace or-detending it in war, have not, generally, ex- 
amined the vital concern which they have in the pro- 
TECTION AND EXTENSION OF THE PURSUITS OF WORK- 
ING MEN that they may attain *thappiness.”? Nor are 
they sensible of the irresistible influence which they 
have in giving a wholesome direction to the national ad- 
ministration, concerning matters which should be as 
familiar to them as their own fire-sides—as prompt to 
their consideration as the names of their children! If 
they will only raHinK—the republic stands like a rock 
of adamant! If they will think upon the matters pre- 
sented, in the simplicity of that truth which belongs to 
first principles, they will be prepared to receive the 
more bold and clearer lights, which wise and learned 
philanthropists and statesmen will gladly spread be- 
fore them—the editor regarding himself as filling only 
the place of a rough pioneer in the great work of making 
the people feel their own ‘consequence,’ that they 
may have private success and “saucy independence”— 
as the right freedom of action is regarded by persons, 
dressed in a little brief authority, who assume it as 
their privilege to DIRECT public opinion—the Jittle-big 
men of village grog-shops, and other places! There is 
no mystery in political economy—for the elements of 
this science are pure as the mountain spring, **refresh- 
ing as the water-brook to the panting hart,” as illus- 
trated by the case between John Bull, stocking-weaver, 
and Ephraim Broadbrim, farmer, in the essay alluded 
to. But if these elements be corrupted—if the foun- 
tain be poisoned hy grovelling and mean and base po- 
litical parties—the misery of the old world must and 
will prevail in the new—and this glorious “land of the 
brave and the tree,” sink down into the pauperism of 
England, the heggard starvation of Jie‘and, the degra- 
dation of ftaly, the “thick darkness” of Spain, the des- 
| potism of Portugal, the stupid ignorance of Russia, 
and the desolation of J'urkey—for in these LABOR 18 
NOT HONORED—THE OX HAT TREADETH OUT THE CORN 
IS MUZZLED—AND THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR GO SUPPER- 
LESS TO BED! 

lt is with high gratification that the editor perceives 
a mighty “moving of the waters”—a desire among the 











working people of the United States to ascertain why 
they are better off than those of their class in Europe 
and Asia. Would to Heaven, that they fully under- 
stood the reason of this!!! He prays them to seek the 
whys and wherefores! Why the character of man is 
exalted in America, wheretore the avenues to wealth 
are opened to all—why liberty and light, through edu- 
cation, is extending, wherefore prosperity abounds! If 
they ascertain these things—they will rather imitate 
the gravity of a quaker as he proceeds to his meetings 
house to worship, than a herd of Auzzaing animals, 
as they are led or driven to the polls.* The right of 
suffrage is a glorious right!—and, as he surely believes 
in his own accountability to HLM who made and pre- 
serves him for the S*deeds done in the body”’—so does 
he hold it that every freeman should regard himself re- 
sponsible for his ballot. ‘1 put my vote into the box 
in the presence of my Gon,” was the oft-repeated and 
solemn saying of one of the best and soundest whigs 
that ever Jived, the late venerable Dr. James TILTON,+ 
of Delaware, at whose “feet”? the editor Jearned to think 
like a republican, in the days of his youth—and to whose 
Aristidean character this smal! tribute of a gratetul 
heart is offered. Thus acting—the ‘thousandth thou- 
sandth generation” of the American people, will bless 
the statesmen and heroes of 1776. 

The editor observes many celebrations of the late 
anniversary by the working men—the manufscturers 
in the villages being joined by their natural allies, the 
farmers of the neighborhood, and they have spoken 
“sweet music” in their toasts. This is as it should 








*The “hurrah-boys” as Mr. Van Buren is said to 
have called them. 
+ A soldier and a surgeon in the revolution, and phy- 


sician and surgeon-general of the army of the United 
States, in the late war. 
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be. No other persons are so much interested in the, land, that the American System is losing favor in that 


independence of the United States, as they. It stands 
the Alpha and Omega of all earthly things which most 
concerns them. Let them often associate and commune 
with one another, and furious party might as well at- 
tempt to arrest the progress of the cataract of Niagara, 
as to rule them into subserviency to Great Britain, 
through what is ridiculously called “free trade”’—a 
thing which is not, and cannot be, except in the com- 
mon ruin of our people. What these decree—they will 
maintain; for the right reason of the law should be with 
them, as well as the sword and the sovereignty of the 
American nation. Let them go forward, and ‘‘all’s 
w ell,” 


€CPThe North-western Indians have entirely sub- 
mitted, without the use of force. Various papers belong- 
ing to their affairs, shall be speedily published, and a his- 
tory of the transactions preserved. 





“Hezexkran Nites.”? Two articles have appeared in 
the Leesburg * Genius of Liberty,” signed “ifezekiah 
Niles,’’ addressed to the voters of Loudoun county. It 
is manifest that my name is thus used as a mark of re- 
spect—but I submit it to the author of these essays, and 
my good friend Mr. Sower, the worthy editor ot the 
“Genius,” whether the procedure is right in itself?--being 
assured that they will cheertully withdraw the signa- 
ture, if seeing, as I do, the impropriety of the compli- 
ment, in kindness intended to be bestowed upon me, 





a 


THE FREE TRADE CONVENTION, lo de held in Sepiem- 
ber next, at the city of Philadelphia. 

We believe that the project of this convention origin- 
ated with Mr. Raguet, editor of the “Banner of the 
Constitution,” and a member of congress from South 
Carolina, lately in Philadelphia, who held a meeting 
with four other persons—s7x in all, and made the loud | 
call for a general convention, which we published in 
the Reoisrer of the 2nd inst. and another meeting has 
been held in Philadelphia, publicly called, at which, we 
understand, fifieen persons attended. These appointed 
sixteen delegates to the general convention, one of whom 
is Mr. Sarchett(—-an UNNATURALIZED ENGLISH- 
MAN, as stated in the memorial of certain citizens of 
Philadelphia to the senate and house of representatives 
ot the United States, at the last session of congress, and | 
not, as we have seen, denied by him; and we think that 
at least one other of the delegates is a regular ritish 





























part of the state. 

*“‘One of the candidates for congress in that district, 
openly avows his hostility to it at the public meetings; 
and the attention of the farmers has been a good deal 
drawn to the iron duty, which is becoming quite unpopu- 
lar. Two pavers in that part of the state, where a year 
ago not a syllable was uttered against the restrictive 
policy, are now on the side of the tree trade.” 

In Ohio, no better evidence can be required of the 
happy change which public opinion is undergoing on the 
subject of the tariff, than the fact that a half dozen pa- 
pers, or more, now advocate the doctrine of free trade, 
in favor of which, within a twelvemonth, not a syllable 
was lisped. Virginia, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, are all de- 
cidedly with us on the tariff question. Our cause is gain- 
ing ground in Maryland and Ohio, hitherto high tariff 
states.* New York is anti-tariff, Massachusetts is slowly 
turning from the error of its ways, and we hear cheer- 
ing accounts from some of the other American System 
states. Light is indeed beginning to break in upon us, 
or, touse the phrase of the South Carolina orator, we 
indeed see a dawn of hope. 

By the way, we must again ask, what is New York, 
this great commercial, anti-tariff city, which owes all its 
wealth to commerce, and has the deepest interest in the 
success of the cause of free trade-—what is New York 
doing on the subject of the Philadelphia free trade con- 
vention.t| Several excellent examples have been set us in 
sister states: let us speedily imitate them; let us though 
it is now too late to be first, at least not be last, 

eC Ff’ What is the political character of the papers 
referred to, in Maryland and elsewhere? It is now 
manifest that political party is to be whipped into an 
Opposition to the PROTECTING SysSTEM?’—though as old 
as the days of Franklin, and the originally moving 
cause of the adoption of the present constitution of the 
United States, it what Mr. Madison said in 1795, and 
repeatedly since, is true! The New York **Age” gives 
us the following extracts from Franklin’s works: 

‘Industry, in all shapes, in all instances, and BY 
ALL MEANS, should be encouraged and protected; 
indolence, by every possible means, rooted out.”? Vol, 
IV. page 159. 

‘‘Some European nations refuse to consume the ma- 
nufactures of East India. They should likewise torbid 
them to their colonies; for the gain to the merchant is 
not to be compared with the loss, (by this means] of peo- 
ple to the nation.” Page 183. 





agent. We should like to see the names of the persons 
present at this meeting. 
much iNstTRucTION. Will some ‘‘free trade editor” 
give them to the public? 

Both parties in South Carolina have made preparations 
for the sending of delegates to this convention. Indeed, 
the ‘‘state rights and free trade party, or ‘*nullificators,” 
have already appointed twenty delegates, Mr. Langdon 
Cheves being at the head of the list. 

And the **Richmond Enquirer” is earnestly lashing- 
up the people of Virginia, that delegates may be ap- 
pointed trom that state. 

When this general convention shall meet, perhaps, we 
may amuse our readers by the republication of certain 
things which the “free trade” party said about the con- 
STITUTIONALITY, and so forth, of the Harrisburg conven- 
tion! ‘The constitution is now, we suppose, ‘taboul the 
same that it was in Jerry Jordan’s time,” as a certain 
judge in Maryland was accustomed to charge the grand 
jury of his county, aiter the decease of Mr. Jordan, who 

had long been his colleague on the bench, and was ac- 
customed to perform that duty. 

But let us not be understood as objecting to this con- 
vention! Our desire to hear what “free trade” IS, wiil 
lead us into a careful examination of all its proceedings! 
In the mean time, we renew our promise of rewards to 
any person who will tell us where ‘‘free trade” may 
be found among civilized nations? 


We meet with the following in the New York Even-| ponding quarter of 1830. 


ing Post, of July 21. 
The last Banner of the Constitution states, on the au- 
thority of a gentleman residing in Fredericktown, Mary- 


“Foreign luxuries and needless manufactures IM- 


Perhaps, it might afford us| PORTED and used in a nation, do, by the same rea- 


soning, increase the people of the nation that furnishes 
them, and diminish the people of the nation that use 
them. Laws, therefore, that prevent such importation, 
and on the contrary promote the exportation of manu- 
factures to be consumed in foreign countries, may be 
| called [with respect to the people that make them] ge- 

nerative laws, as, by increasing subsistence, they encou- 
rage marriage.” 

*‘Such laws, likewise, strengthen a nation doubly, by 
increasing its own people, and diminishing its rivals. 
Page 188. 

Meum Anp TuuM. The Connecticut Courant well 
says— ‘I'he opponents to the tariff contemplate holding 
a convention at Philadelphia during the ensuing autumn, 
Such a meeting is now lauded by men who were so ve- 





*Maryland a high tariff state? Would that it were! 
But it soun will be. Ep. Ree. 

+New York is doing a greater “commercial” business 
than ever she did--she has, indeed, a “free trade!” 
The Mercantile Advertiser says—— 

**The amount of duties paid, or secured to be paid at 
our custom house during the first quarter of the present 
year, January to March inclusive, was three millions 
nine hundred and filty thousand dollars, exceeding by 
about one million and a half the revenue of the corres- 
The account for the second 
quarter of this year, ending on 30th June, is not yet 
made up, but there is every reason to believe that it will 
much exceed the amount of the first quarter.” 
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hement in condemning any concentration of opinion and 
of strength, by those who entertained different views 
of this policy, and who regarded a convention of the 
friends of domestic industry as an ineroachment upon 
the powers Of congress, 

EnGe Toots. There is a very valuable and extensive 
manufactory of edge-tools at Chambersburg, Pa.* The 
son of one of the most celebrated makers of such tools 
in England, lately purchased fifty dollars worth of the 


ing with some small degree of compunction—but, after 
a while, being used to it, like the fish-woman’s eels, 
they are ready to swear to any thing—in *‘the way of 
trade;”’? a ‘*‘eustom-house oath”? being swallowed as 
easily as a glass of London porter, and as palateably, if 
rendering as much profit as will pay for the porter— 
such oaths being “dog-cheap.” 

PoLICAL MOVEMENTS, &e. Robert B. Gilchrist, of 
Charleston, has been appointed by the president of the 





Chambersburg manufacture to send home, as patierns— 
but said, that English articles could not be furnished of 
like quality and price. We may expect a repetition of 
what happened, several years ago, in respect to gimbdlets. 
Several dozen, of American make, were sent to Eng- 
land by a British agent, (who himself related the story 
to us), with advice, that any quantity might be forward- 
ed, if of like quality, at certain apparently very high 
prices—and, in due time, several hogsheads were re- 
ceived by the agent; but the manufacturers made al- 
most a total loss—the wretched quality of their goods 
forbidding that they should come into competition with 
the American, and casting them into that class of arti- 
cles which England produces so plentifully—‘‘to sell” 
in foreign countries; though they had paid extra prices 
for the manufacture of these gimblets. 

That the English can, and do, work as well in iron as 
we can, is freely admitted—but in that country, the 
manufacturers for the Aome and for the foreign market, 
are very different persons. ‘lhe former have a charac- 
ter at stake, and are held closely responsible for the 
goodness of their wares—but the latter have no character 
(we speak generally), and would just as freely deal in 
cast-iron bridle bits as in those of the best wrought 
metal, if equally profitable—not caring the value of a 
straw whether the necks of “outlandish’’ foreigners 
were broken or not, because of the brittleness of 
their goods.¢ A British woollen manufacturer for the 


United States, to be attorney of the United States for the 
district of South’Carolina, in the place of Edward Frost, 
resigned. 

Mr. Frost, as stated in another place, refused to bring 
suit upon a custom house bond, that remained unpaid, 
because of constitutional scruples! 

The beautiful frigate Potomac, with a fine crew of 
560 men, is lying at New York, waiting the convenience 
of Mr. Van Buren, as it is said-—~who isto be sent to 
England in this frigate, on her way round Cape Horn, 
And yet Mr. Van Buren’s appointment, as minister to 
England, has not been announced. 

There is a communication in the **Richmond En- 
guirer,” with reference to the alarming fact that gov. 
Floyd subscribed for the “United States Telegraph” 
and discontinued the “Baltimore Republican, ” and mak- 
ing it out to be a constitutional matter! The com- 
munication concludes as follows: 

‘This in governor Floyd mightall have been inadver- 
tency, and but for a palpable violation of the constitution 
afew days previous, without a mitigating circumstance, 
might so charitably be put down; but surely, there ne- 
ver was a governor that manifested such contempt for 
his constitutional advisers. He really seems to think it 
is a heinous offence to be caught in their company.” 

The United States Gazette which, from its previous in- 
timation of some things that have happened, seems well 
advised on such subjects—says—‘*We are informed, 





home market, would almost as soon have jumped into one 
of his own dye-tubs,as have openly sent out log-wood 
dyed cloth for indigo blues. And how is it with us? If! 
we buy a British article, and it turns out unservicea- 
ble—we make no complaint, being used to such impo- 
sitions; but if an American cloth changes its color, an 
American knife will not cut, or an American lock falls 
to pieces, as it were, of its own weight (as British locks 
oftentimes do), what a fussis made! The fact is always 
freshly remembered, and we caution others to beware 
of American manufactures! Will the people reflect a 
dittle on this matter, that they may discover how far 
d4hevy are made subservient to foreign interests—how 
auch disposed they are to disregard those of their own 
country? With what gentleness they permit John Bull 
to cheat them—how roughly they condemn a fraud com- 
mitted on them, by their owncountrymen? Jolin Bull, 
in his dealings with foreigners, has worked himself up 
to the notion of the fish-woman—who, skinning eels 
alive, was asked if the process was not extremely 
severe on them? She said it was, at first, ‘*dut they 
had got us’d to it!” And thus Bull’s agents, stationed 
in our cities to superintend the reception and sale of 
British goods, entered upon the business of fulse swear- 





* By Messrs. Dunlop, Madeira & Co. and called the 
Lemnos works, at which are made carpenters’, ship car- 
penters’ and coopers’ tools, of all kinds: butcher’s chop- 
pers and cleavers; felling axes; chissels; drawing knives; 
hatchets, &c. manufactured of the best steel, and if not 


t The following from the “Boston Centinel” is a 
fine specimen of the spirit here spoken of— 

The British schooner Monkey, lieut. Downes, was 
wrecked on the bar of Tampico, on the 13th of May, 
while in tow of a steamboat. 

It will be remembered that it was this picaroon 
who, about two years ago, was in the habit of running 
alongside of small defenceless American vessels near 
the Bahama banks, while the defenceless merchant 
vessels, mistaking her for a pirate which she resem- 
bled, would often run ashore to escape capture. ‘The 
Monkey would then come up, save what they could 
of the wreck, and claim salvage for its assistance, after 
causing the calamity by its disguise as a pirate! 








that the address of Mr. Berrien, and the accompany- 
ing correspondence, are but ‘‘cakes and custards,” as 
Sancho was wont to say, to what is about to appear. 
‘“‘Thus, bad begins, but worse remains behind.” 

It may be well to recollect, that certain of the New 
York editors were much abused, beeause they ventured 
an opinion that Mr. /@andolph would not return to Rus- 
sia. ‘This was the more strange, for no one, we think, 
ever believed that he would remain and do dusiness, for 
any length of time, at St. Petersburg. He has long 
been either incapable, or altogether unwilling, to attend 
to any business,—and hence he was hardly ever placed 
on any committee of either house of congress, however 
small its duties might be: and if so, it was seldom, indeed, 
that he attended the meetings of his committee. And 
yet it has been stated, in the ‘*Richmond Enquirer,” we 
think, that previous to his acceptance of the Russian 
mission he declined that to England and France. 

The ‘*Globe” of ‘Tuesday last, in respect to Major 
Eaton, says—“he has not yet left the city, and we pre- 
sume upon his high mindedness so far as to believe that 
he will not, while the kennel, corps, Tray, Blanch, and 
Sweetheart, growl and bark so fiercely.” 

Major Poussin retires from the service of the United 
States, with his distiguished friend, gen. Barnard. Col. 
James Gadsden, of Florida, has been appointed by the 
president in the place of gen. Barnard. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. Pennsylvania, in another 
year, says a writer in the U. S. Gazette, will have 800 
miles of canal, and 600 of rail road, leading through her 
own territory, in full operation. She has appropriated 
since April Ist, 1826, in public money, thirteen millions 
of dollars, which, added to the individual appropriations, 
since the commencement of the Schuylkill canal, it is 
estimated will make an aggregate of twenty-six millions 
of dollars, disbursed on rail roads and canals, within her 
borders, in a very few years. 

(Glorious Pennsylvania! These works have involved 
the state in debt, but added more than 100 millions of 
dollars to the wealth of the people!) 





BaLTimorE anD New Yorx. The rail roads be- 
tween French-town and New Castle, and Camden, [or 
Philade}phia}] and Amboy, are rapidly preparing for use, 
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and the Camden road is about to be extended south toa 
point on the Delaware, opposite New Castle, the ground 
being exceedingly favorable for works of this kind.— 
When these roads are completed, the route from Balti- 
more to French-town, by water, will require about 5 
hours—to New Castle, by rail road, 1 hour—steam ferry 
boat to cross the Delaware, } hour—to Camden, by rail 
road 24 to 3 hours—to Amboy, by the same, 3 hours—— 
to New York, by steam boat, between 2 and 3 hours— 
say fifteen hours from Baltimore to New York, and 


without very ‘‘high-pressure. ” 








Great zeat! We find the following very curious 
notice in a Morristown, New Jersey, paper: 

“Tine ladies’ society attached to St. Peters’ church 
respectfully give notice, that on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 26th instant, a variety of REFRESHMENTS will 
be offered at Mr. Jason King’s hotel. The proceeds 
to be applied towards liquidating the church debt.” 

‘*T'o the pure,’’ of course, “all things are pure;” but 
if the ladies get up a refreshment at a tavern, for the 
sake of liquidating the debt of a church, they render 
their **good (intentions) liable to be evil spoken of.” 





Mr. Avams. After the delivery of the 4th of July 
oration by ex-president Adams, the company repaired 
to the festive board. The president of the day called 
upon Mr. Adams for a toast, when he arose and made 
the following address. 

Friends, neighbors, and fellow-townsmen,—I will now 
take leave of you forthe present—and before parting 
from you wish to add afew, a very few ‘more last 
words’’to the many which you have already heard from 
me this day, with so much indulgence—they are—first, 
to thank you heartily for that indulgence, and then to pro- 
pose a toast in honor of the primitive mother of New 
England—may I add—the primitive mother of those 
principles, which have made this day a day of glory and 
of joy!—The Plymouth colony. To that colony our 
native town did not originally belong: but I see around 
me more than one of those who number among their 
sires the fortunate youth from the Mayflower, who first 
alighted upon the rock. The legislature of this com- 
monwealth have seen fit to link you in political associa- 
tion with the district of Plymouth; and to that associa- 
tion I am indebted for the honor of having been select- 
ed as their and your representative in the,councils of the 
union-—an honor the more precious in my estimation, 
because it was a spontaneous and unexpected testimo- 
nial of confidence from that, which, above all other 
lands, 1 am entitled to call ‘‘my own native land.” 
Upon this day I cannot forget Plymouth and her histo- 
ry—I cannot forget the Mayflower, and the social com- 
paet ofher pilgrims. 1 propose you fora toast— 

The root struck from the seed of the Mayflower,— 
and the plant ascending from it—salutary—tfruitful— 
perennial—it shall rise to heaven, and overspread the 
earth.” 

Mr. Adams is to pronounce an eulogium on Mr. Mon- 
roe. The editors of the ‘National Intelligencer” think 
it ‘would be worth a journey to Boston to hear the 
able and accomplished New Englander pourtraying the 
merits of one of Virginia’s most eminent sons, so in- 
timately known to him. ‘The coincidence of the de- 
cease of his own venerable and patriotic father, also on 
the anniversary of independence, would give a touching 
interest to the discourse which Mr. AvamMs would de- 
liver on such an occasion. 





Mr. Catnoun. The following toast was given by 
the vice president of the United States, at a public din- 
ner on the 4th of July, in his own district of Pendle- 
ton, S. C, 

By John C. Cathoun—*The state and general govern- 
meuts—each imperfect when viewed as separate and dis- 
tinct governments, but, taken as a whole, forming one 
system, with each checking and controlling the other, 
unsurpassed by any work of man, in wisdom and sub- 
limity.?? 

THE tare cov. Martin. Annapolis, July 23. All 
the members of the executive council attended at the 
seat of government on Thursday. 





George Howard of John E. esq. first named of the 
council, proceeded on Friday morning, according to the 
constitution, to qualify as governor of the state of Mary- 
land for the residue of the term for which the late go- 
vernor was chosen. 

Council chamber, July 20, 1831. 

The executive council held a special meeting this day, 
Mr. Worthington submitted the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be entered upon the journal of proceedings, viz: 

Whereas, the members of the council, penetrated with 
sincere sorrow for the death of his excellency, Daniel 
Martin, late governor of Maryland, and deeply regret- 
ting the loss they have sustained in a guide so expe- 
rienced, conciliating and prudent, feel it due to the me- 
mory of their deceased friend, to testify their high es- 
teem for his frank, manly and polite deportment; his li- 
beral, social and benevolent disposition; his republican 
simplicity of manners; his firmness and consistency as a 
politician, and his ever warm and unerring devotion to 
what he conceived to be the public good—Be it there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the members of this board will, for 
the space of one month, wear crape on the left arm, as 
a tribute of their respect for the memory of his excel- 
lency Daniel Martin, late governor of Maryland. 

Resolved, That the armorer cause 19 minute guns to 
be fired in the morning of Thursday the 21st inst. at 
sun rise, and 19 at sun set, and that the state flag be 
hoisted half-staff, as tuneral honors to the deceased. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the clerk of the council communicate 
the foregoing preamble and resolutions to the family of 
the late governor. 

Resolved, Vhat the council adjourn, until Friday morn- 
ing next the 22d inst. at 9 o’elock. 

Josiah Bailey, esq. has been appointed attorney-gene- 
ral of Maryland, vice Mr. ‘Taney resigned, on being ap- 
pointed attorney-general of the United States, 





“REFORM” INDEED. The Charleston Mercury says— 
‘‘Among the mottosand patriotic sentiments which adorn- 
ed the pavilion on Saturday night, was a new one, re- 
cently put up, and bearing the inscription, ‘‘Edward 
Frost, the Habersham of South Carolina.” This com- 
pliment was paid to Mr. Frost in consequence of his 
having declined, as district attorney, to institute a suit 
against agentleman who lately refused to pay a custom 
house bond. The gentieman alluded to retused to pay 
for the express purpose of bringing the tariff question bee 
fore a judicial tribunal: but the district attorney, bein 
thoroughly satisfied of the unconstitutionality of the tariff, 
declined, as above stated, to have any participation in 
enforcing it. It is generally rumored, indeed, that Mr. 
F, has resigned; but we cannot vouch for the correct- 
ness ofthe rumor. His refusal to act under the tariff 
law, however, (if he has not resigned), will most proba- 
bly lead to his removal by the president, and is fully 
equal, in itself, (in disinterested patriotism, and gene- 
rous devotion to the rights of the state), to the actual 
resignation of his office. As such it is appreciated by 
the people. They honor him for his conduct—and he 
will be ranked, and deservedly so, in the estimation of 
every lover of constitutional liberty, with the highmind- 
ed Habersham of Georgia, whose patriotic conduct in 
resigning Ais office rather than assist in rivetting federal 
usurpation upon Ais state, will never be forgotten.” 

{The preceding is unworthy of comment, —and, we pre 
sume that the simple fact being known to the executive, 
Mr. Frost will resign—however ‘‘convenient” it may 
be to have an attorney who feels it ‘*unconstitutional” 
to compel the payment of just debts—for we warrant 
it, that the maker of the bond did not take off the 
smount of the duties from the selling price of his goods,— 
Mr. Frost Aas resigned, and another has been made at- 
torney in his stead. | 

The **Mercury” also contains the following modest 
effusion: 

‘*It is well he, ‘the president], should now distinctly 
understand that Carolina is not to be menaced out of her 
principles; we have exhausted the argument and every 


) appeal which patriotism or affection could suggest—we 


are notto be told that our only hope is in the rmerey 
of our oppressors—this is the privilege of the slave, 
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but ours we trust is a higher one—we look to the sove- 
reignty of the state as our shield--—Carolina will use no 
means but those consistent with the constitution—Me- 
naces of force she disregards. Let but one of her sons 
be sacrificed by the despotism that would sustain tyranny 
by such guilt as this, and the execrations of every state 
iu the union will be upon the heads of those whio ad- 
vised or sanctioned it, Let our oppressors, however, 
understand that the sons of Carolina will seal with their 
blood fidelity to her principles, rather than Jive the 
mendicants of power for the rights which nature’s God 
has given them.” 

[A mention of the “Mercury”? naturally reminds us 
of *‘nullification,”? and of an incident said to have hap- 

ened a few evenings ago, near the lower bridge over 

artford run, Baltimore, between a couple of gentlemen 
of color, which may shew that the word is getting into 
common use! One of them shouted to the other, in a 
huge passion, “17ll_ nullifumcate you, by gosh,”’ and he 
bared his broad biack arm, while his white eyes ‘*twink- 
led like a bed-post.” ‘*Bawl away,” said the other, 
**but if you touch me, I’}] catch you by the waistband of 
your trowsers, and chuck you over the bridge, into the 
mud.” And so the nullifumcation ended. 





Micaiegan. There were three candidates to repre- 
sent this territory in congress—Mr. Wing, national re- 
publican, Mr. Dexter, anti masonic, and Mr. Williams, 
Jackson. ‘lhe first had more votes than the two last. 





FxLonipa ELECTION. It is stated in the Florida pa- 
pers, that the governor of that territory, is about to is- 
sue a writ for a new election of a delegate to congress, 
upon the ground that, at that recently held, there was 
an equality of votes: A number of votes from differ- 
ent precincts were rejected by him, as informal and de- 
fective. His right to reject them is strongly contested 
by the friends of col. White, 

[it one half of what has been said by col. White and 
his friends, as to interferences of the officers of the 
United States to prevent his election—is true, this pro- 
ceeding, on the part of gov. Duval, will bring out a 
statement of the most singular and unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings that ever happened in America. | 





INTERESTING TO EDITORS. A case has been decided 
in New York, in favor of the New York Daily Sentinel, 
against Lee Powel & Co., wherein the principle was 
confirmed, that persons receiving a newspaper, without 
ordering it discontinued, are liable in all cases for the 
payment of the same. 

| This is entirely proper, and, of course, the common 
law of the Jand. Without it, the ‘rights of editors” 
would be seriously invaded, indeed. On the other 
hand, unless forbidden by a special contract, the sub- 
scriber lo a newspaper may order its discontinuance at 
any time—especially onthe payment of arrearages, if 
any there should be. But the order of discontinuance 
must be sent direct to the editor, or his agent, with 


whom the subscriber has transacted business concern- 
ing the paper. ] 





REVOLUTIONARY VETERANS. From the Providence 
Daily Advertiser. We give a list of the names, ages, 
and residence, of the revolutionary soldiers who attend- 
ed the celebration of the fourth in this town, The 
whole number is 53, of which the oldest is 95, and the 
youngest 61. Last year there were in all 76 present. 
Each year brings a decrease of these last links in the 
chain of olden and present times. 

Providence. Othniel Tripp 93, Simeon Ingraham 82, 
John Kaull 81, Lemuel Field 81, John Willey 81, Con- 
sider Miller 79, John Gonsolves 78, Abiel Brown 76, 
Wr. Valentine 73, William Wilkinson 71, John How- 
land 73, Joseph Mathewson 72, Thomas S. Luther 74, 
Samuel Eathforth 74, Oliver Jilson 72, Stephen Brown 
71, Zebediah Farnum 66, James Calder 76, Lyman 
Sturtevant 66, Reuben Roberts (colored) 67, Joseph 
Allen 76, Benjamin Peck 61. Smithfield. John Usher 
78, Eleazer Brown 76, Jeremiah Force 66, Salisbury 
Freeman 69, Richard Auldrich71, Cumberland. Jesse 
Cornell 68, James Chace 72, Amaziah Weatherhead 73, 
Jonathan Baker 72, Noah Ballou72, Cranston. Ri- 























,are 530 watchmen; in Boston 72, 
| New York is three times the size of Boston, yet the ex- 
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chard Guild 69, William Potter 68, Holliman Potter 
76, Benoni Bates 76, Jolin Stone 62, Gloucester. Tho- 
mas Edwards 69, Eleazer Clark 74. Warren. Samu- 
el Hicks 69, James Wheaton Brayton 74. Foster.-— 
James Howard 72. Scituate. Stephen Young 72, 
Johnsion. Reuben Chilson 75, Barrington. Grindal 
Chase 74. South Kingstown. Guy Watsen 75. See- 
konk, Charles Cushing 67, Elnathan Lake 78, Joel 
Brown 71, Atileborovgh. Thomas Withington 67,-- 


Freetown. Richard Clark 71. Windsor, Vt. Constant 
Weaver 72. 





New York. from the Soston Courier. Messrs, 
editors—-1 have before me the official annual report of 
the expenditures of the city of New York, and subjoin 
a few extracts therefrom, 

The expenses of that city for the last year amounted to 
$1,058,000. Thecity debt amounts to 774,555. Among 
the items of expense, we notice the following, viz:— 
almshouse, bridewell and penitentiary, $125,000; eleans- 
ing of streets, $25,976; coroner’s inquests, $2,568; ex- 
penses of lighting streets, $49,381, officers for convey- 
ing prisoners to bridewell, $1,323; officers’ services for 
executing the Sunday laws, $1,306; public schools, 
$25 995; opening and widening streets $202,301; fire 
department, $23,462; paving and repairing streets, 
$10,975; city waich $86,592; extra police duty of mar- 
shals and watchmen, for preserving the peace during 
the night of December 31, 1830, $1,194. The most 
singular article of expense is the following: “for refresh- 
ments fur the common council and its committees at the 
City Hall $1,499"!!! 

Among the receipts into the city treasury, I observe 
for lottery office licenses $7,000; for tavern and excise 
licences, $30,880; for penalties for violation of the bu- 
rial and other city laws, $5,610; from commutation tor 
alien passengers, $14,901; for sales of manure, $19,053; 
amount received trom taxes, $487.88]. 

lt appears by the report, that there are in the city of 
New York 3,088 persons licensed to sell spirits. In 
Boston the number is about 600, In New York there 


Notwithstanding that 


pense for public schools is doubly greater in the latter 
city than in the former. In lighting the streets of New 
York last year, there were 35,215 gallons of oil used, 
besides gus, the supply of which for 299 lamps cost 
$1,597. ‘This is at the average of only about $4,70 for 
gas, per lamp, a consideration which is worthy of atten- 
tion on the part of our city authorities; for this is, to say 


; the least, quite as cheap as lighting with oil, to say 


nothing of the superiority of gas light in every respect, 





Tae Frencn craims, The claims upon France are 
understood to exceed TWENTY MILLIONS, We are 
now told that France offers $3,000,000, and it is hinted 
that Mr. Van Buren should just step over the channel— 
and for what? Js it not to take the credit of this nego- 
tiation off the shoulders of Mr. Rives? By driving a 
compromise, perhaps, France will give the $3,000,000, 
and throw in Beaumarchai’s claim to boot, and then we 
are to be told of Mr. Van Buren’s great diplomacy in 
relinquishing twenty millions for three or four or per- 
haps five!! The claimants may have given a carte 
blanche, but is it right that a desire to promote Mr. 
Van Buren’s chances for the presidency should fill it 
up at so great a sacriflee? The presence of Mr. Van 
Buren in France may be necessary to the adjustment of 
these claims; but we must admit that we are a little 


sceptical, [U. S. Telegraph. 


Pune Butiism. “They, (the United States), have 
no HISTORY worth reading, noi a canto of poetry, no 
memoirs, no Collections of SPEECHES, nO miscellaneous 
works of amusement, very few travels, and not even a 
single good sermon.’’ 


[London Monthly Review for April, 1831. 








Mrs. Crarke. In a late London paper it is stated 
that the likeness of the celebrated mistress of the late 
duke of York, has been expelled from all] the shop win- 
dows of the city. Perhaps the history of no govern- 
ment furnishes such an example of great influence upon 
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Britain, through the duke, who was at the head of that de- 
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is » . . - * . -e 
public affairs since Mrs. C. governed the armies of Great | after the elections are over in Virginia, Mr. Ritehi 


partment. 


will take courage to fulfil his engagement with me t? 
‘This celebrated lady for a time, made ap- | discuss the “American Sy stem”’—having, at least, partial- 


pointments, distributed commissions to her favorites, | ly defeated my purpose of speaking to the PEOPLE, rather 
putished and removed her enemies, and endeavored to | than their servants, the members of congress, as I wish- 
give the ton to the circle in which she moved—but she | ed might have happened—giving to Mr. Ritchie the 
and the duke both fell under the displeasure of the pub- | same opportunity of addressing himself to the judgment 
lic, and were forced to abandon their intrigues and their | of my readers. I thought that | had laid a pretty snug 


crimes, which were fully exposed at the time. 





From the Richmond Enquirer of July 22. 
MR. NILES—AND THE BANK OF THE U.S. 
We to-day lay before our readers Mr. Madison’s let- 
ter to Mr. Ingersoll. 


little trap for the venerable editor of the **Enquirer,” 
but he was ‘‘too old” to be caught in a liberal discus- 
sion until—afier the elections! But it is no matter. I 
may yet meet him “at Philippi.” 


Mr. Retchie is sorry—very sorty, indeed—melancho- 


We confess we have seen it with| ly, very melancholy, indeed, that Mr. Madison should 


regret. The doctrine does not appear to us as sound | have written his letter of June 25, 1831, to Mr. Inger- 


and satisfactory. 








What is it but to say, that an en-| soll. Poor old man! Does not the infallible never- 


croachment on the constitution, if recognised by all the | wavering guide in a/l things, whether of “faith hope or 
departments of the government, consecrates itself? That | charity, or in whacking ut the pope —the incorruptible 
the sedition act, for instance, was at one time constitu- | editor of the Richmond Enquirer, ‘*pity” “the father 
tional? {[t had not only all the departments of the go- | of the constitution” in his dotage—though that letter has 
vernment in its favor—but all the state legislatures, we | more beauty and power than all the Ritchies since the 


believe, with the exception of Virginia and Kentucky. 


creation have displayed? But let that pass. Mr. Ritchie 


Weare not surprised to see Mr. Niles swerving from | pities Mr. Madison and has pitied **Mr. Niles.” How 


his moorings on this occasion—He now has no doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the bank. But hear him! in his 
last paper: 

“Mr, Madison’s letter concerning the bank of the U. 
States, must go far, indeed, to correct the judgment of 
those who have sincerely believed in the unconstitution- 
ality of that institution. It was after his manner, but 
with much less power, that we have often reasoned with 
ourselves for several years past—and by so doing, had 
nearly retired from those opinions which we formerly 
entertained on that subject. But thus guided by the 
FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION—Oone of the ablest and 
best men, too, that ever lived, we have no hesitation in 
saying, frankly and openly, that we now have no doubt 
as to the constitutionali‘y of the bank of the United 
States, and that the question of re-chartering it should 
be decided according to the expediency of the proceed- 
ing—as presented, when the time toact upon the matter | 
shall arrive.” 

Now, what said Mr. Niles in 1817; after, too, this 
very ground, which Mr. Madison takes about precedent, 
had been taken in his message of 1815, with his usual 
force. Hear Mr. Niles in 1817!— 

“A like diversity of opinion has existed, and yet exists, 
as to the power of congress to establish a national bank. 
No such power is expressly delegated, and the powers 
not delegated are reserved to the states respectively, or 
the people. But congress have power ‘to provide for 
the general welfare,”? which, we humbly believe, would 
be much betier promoted by roads and canals than it 
will be by the establishment of that bank. ‘Time 
proves all things,’—if such an engine as that had been in 
































shall wE survive it? 

For the information of my readers, though the editor 
of the Enquirer cannot any more comprehend what l 
may say than a Highlander ascertain the use of a knee- 
buckle, I shall explain the reason of the offensive para- 
graph that he has quoted. 

lt is well known that, for years past, (when the present 
president of the United States thought on such subjects 


‘asi did), L oftentimes endeavored to shew the constitu- 


tionality of laws to protect the NATIONAL INDUSTRY, 
or appropriate money for INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; 
and that, having established such constitutionality, at 
least to my own satistaction, IL frequently exhorted others, 
who honestly differed in opinion with me, to yield up 
their opposition to the repeatedly established interpreta- 
tions of the constitution in favor of the principles which 
I contended for. It is now several years since—1 re- 
collect it well—when privately reflecting upon the con- 
tents of one of my own essays in which the point al- 
luded to was involved, that L stood self-accused of sheer 
impudence or palpable dishonesty, in offering a rule to 
others that L would not abide by myself, asto the bank 
of the United Ltates; and, though I could not yet fully 
give up the prejudices or opinions that I had formed in 
by-gone days, | consented to waive them; holding myself 
“corrupt” it L should not ‘practice upon the maxims 
recommended to others’’—however high the authority 
may be for earnestly advising many things and reckless- 
ly doing their opposites. In this frame of mind, I read 
Mr. Madison’s letter—and 1 thought that it became me, 
as an honest man, to acknowledge the invincible power 
of his argument. so far as the constitutionality ot the 





the hands of those who endeavored to bankrupt the U. 
States in the late war, and who, with their comparatively 
small means, really did so much to depress the public 
credit—what would have been the consequence? Might 
they not have stopped—and would they not have stop- 
ped, if they could—‘the wheels of the government?’ On 
the other hand, if the government had retained more 
power in the direction ot the affairs of this institution, it 
might be used to persecute and ruin the state banks, 




















bank was concerned, ‘To accept the monster proposed 
in place of that institution, was more difficult than to ae- 
cepta president for lite, with liberty to name his suc- 
cessor!'—about which strict-consiruction Mr, Ritchie has 
been as mule as a “bull-frog frozen up in a ‘*pond.” 
What a croaking would he have made, had the la/e 
president of the United States recommended a thing so 
preposterous?* : 

So much onthe point at issue. But Ido not always 


and individuals, whose political sentiments should not be | carry on a Spartan warfare, which wascontent with driv- 


considered orthodox. 
again.”? 


What has happened may happen | ing an enemy into his own camp;—and shall, therefore, 


pursue Mr. Ritchie into his closet and ‘corner’ him 


Here is not a word about the force of precedents; not | there, a little. 


a word here about the guide, and of the father of the 


constitution—(unquestionably, one of the best men and 
purest politicians that ever breathed )—But in 1817, for- 


Mr. Ritchie has trenched himself under the oblivious 
nature of newspaper publications, No file of the 
‘Richmond Enquirer” is accessible to me,—an«l per- 


sooth, the bank was not considered as a branch of the| haps, hardly ten sets exist any where. 1 have long and 
great Americun System, which it is now attempted to | earnestly sought the use of one, without success. Suill, 


be made! 
REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 


I thank Mr. Ritchie for the extraordinary magnani- 


mity that he has shewn, in permiting meto speak for 


myself! It is so unusual for him to allow any one, whose 
misfortune it is to incur his “‘sovereign” displeasure, to 


I have some materials on hand—enough to bring out 
the consistency of that gentleman in bold relief, when I 





*Mr. Ritchie has a vast power of discrimination! He 
seizes like a lion, upon that part of my paragraph, writ- 
ten about fourteen years ago, which suits him, as to the 


be at all seen by the readers of the “Enquirer” except | constitutionality of the bank—but notices not the latter 


“fas through a glass dimly,” in the editor’s own sub- 
lime presentations, that I have ‘‘stuck a pin” here to 


his everlasting praise!—and now have some hope, that, ! anticipated the *‘monster” latterly proposed! 


clause, which as earnestly rejected the power of the 
government over the affairs of such an institutjon—which 
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please to use them: The following are offered as speci- 
mens of rich things among my collections of scraps. 
There are some of a much more wicked character; 
but I reserve them for future use, if necessary. It will 
be recollected Mr. Ritchie said that general Jackson 
was **/oo ignorant to interpret the platnest law, and de- 
nounced his election as a NATIONAL CURSE, 
From the Richmond Enquirer of March 2, 1824. 

After quoting several ,extracts from the life of general 
Jackson, Mr. Ritchie asks: 

‘*What do we discover from these extracts? 

“We discover that he soon grew tired of political life, 
and resigned his seat in the senate to one, whom he 
thought better calculated to serve the country than him- 
self. We discover too that he resigned its [his} judicial 
functions ‘to leave it open for those who were better 
qualified than himself to discharge its intricate and im- 
portant duties.’ But if these duties are so intricate and 
important, what shall we say to those of the chief magis- 
trate of the United States?”’ 

“We can commend gen. J's modesty in retiring from 
the senate and bench, when le discovered the superior 
qualifications of other people. Can we say as much for 
his modesty, when he is now aspiring to the highest office 
in the nation? Or are we to presume that as he retired 
from the senate and‘the bench when he discovered his 
deficiency, he may in the same manner retire from the 
chair, as soon as he shall have discovered that he is wield 
ing in vain the bow of Ulysses?” 

‘*‘No doubt the same modesty on the part of general 
Jackson which caused him to retire from public life, 
caused him also to play a very subordinate part in the 
great transactions of those times, Otherwise he never 
would have retired amidst the perilous storms which 
threatened to destroy the very constitution of the coun. 
try.” 

**In what school then has he acquired the experience, 
jaforination and qualifications of a statesman? Can a 
course of three mouths in the house of representatives, 
of five or perhaps eight months in the senate of the U, 
States, have trained him to so complete a knowledge of 
political pursuits, as to enable him to trust to the resour- 
ces of his own mind, and exempt him from the control 
of cooler, more experienced and more CALCULATING Coun- 
sellors?”? 

“All our previous presidents have been disciplined 
statesmen—one only excepted, one of those great men 
whom nature forms in her happiest mood, to astonish and 
improve the world, 

His life was gentle; the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, this was a man, 
When we name general WasHIncTron we produce a 
man ‘*fout of the file of precedents”—a man of that 
strong common sense, blessed with that cool equanimity 
of temper, gifted with that extensive knowledge of hu- 
man nature, that he could always go to the best sources 
of information, when he himselt did not possess it, weigh 
it for a long time, examine opinions in all their bearings, 
and finally decide for himself.” 

“General Jackson too isa man of fine talents; but his 
genius is of that rapid, fiery and impetuous order that 
would render it difficult for him to acquire the informa- 
tion necessary to guide his administration, AND WOULD 
CONTINUALLY SUBJECT HIM TO THE SECRET CONTROL OF 
SUPERIOR MINDS; OF A POWER BEHIND THE THRONE,” 


From the Richmond Enquirer of March 19, 1824. 

“Tt is at all times an invidious office to criticise the cha- 
racter of a man who has served his country, But believ- 
ing, as we conscientiously do, that gen. J. is not qualified 
either by his political information or by the spirit in 
which he exercises his authority, to administer the high 
powers of the executive magistrate, with advantage to 
our country, we feel ourselves bound to canvass his 
pretensions, and to dispute his success.” 

‘*We have attempted to show from the course of his 
life, from the contessions of his own respectable bio- 
graphers, that he cannot be possessed of the extensive 
information of a great statesman—that this defect alone 
is sufficient to disqualify him for the executive chair.” 

“We have attempted to also show, by the record, that 
he has exhibited at Natchez and New Orleans, and in 





his correspondence with the governor of Georgia, an 
impetuous and arbitrary temper—which illy qualifies 
him for the hizh station to which he aspires.” 

‘*lt has long been maintained as a maxim, that the man 
who cannot obey ought not to command: and the rule in 
the present case at least stands upon this sound reason, 
that the man who makes ‘his own will and pleasure the 
sole rule and guide of all his actions’ ought not to be 
trusted with the large powers of a president of the 
United States.”? 

5C_}> And now for one out of many specimens-—on the 
OTHER SIDE-— 

From the Richmond Enquirer of June 24, 1831. 

We know that several gentlemen are in the habit of 
sneering at the character of Andrew Jackson. They 
depreciate his sense—they ridicule his pretensions to pa 
triotism—and some persons have been heard to pro- 
nounce him as malicious as a serpent—and destitute of 
the manners ofa gentleman. It was in vain that the late 
British minister (Mr. Vaughan) declared that president 
Jackson ‘would be regarded in any society in Europe he 
had ever seen, as one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
of the age.’ But our own countrymen must set him 
down asa J4arbarian as well as a tyrant—as a corrupter 
of the public morals—and as the tool of every magician 
or every junto which dares to approach him. As bittle 
justice has been done to this man, as was done to ‘Thomas 
Jefferson. ‘The memory of the one is now relieved frona 
the calumnies with which it was sought to tarnish it dur- 
ing his administraton—and the time may come, when 
Jackson himself may be admitted to be something better 
than a dotard, a tool, or a tyrant. He has his faults. 
He has been guilty of errors, which his best friends are 
the first to admit—but Ike Jefferson, he has not met 
with even common justice from his bitter opponents. 
And why? the mass of these opponents have been misled 
in their opinions, by the organs of the opposition. ‘The 
vilest calumnies have been propagated by the newspaper 
press—-and no wonder, that with these partial views and 
insidious statements before them, even the liberal part of 
(he opposition have been induced to form the most ex- 
travagant and erroneous opinions of the character of 
the man.”’ 

And now—let Mr. Ritchie ‘‘to supper with what ap- 
petite he may.” ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of’—at this **momentous crisis!” “Odsta principiis.” 
“Nous verrons.” “Verite sans peur!” 

(It is proper to observe that the ifalics and SMALL ca- 
PITALS used in the preceding extracts from the “En- 
quirer” were so marked by us—-for manifest reasons } 


BALTIMORE, 

Foundations for new buildings, and the demolishing 
of old houses to be replaced by new, are to be seen in 
most streets of our city. ‘The latter is perhaps a more 
striking symptom of improvement even than the former. 
The elevated situations near the cathedral, on Franklin 
street, and on the descent of the lofty hill between 
north Charles and Calvert streets, are rapidly occupied 
by new dwellings, most of them substantial, and some 
of them elegant buildings. Few cities possess sites 
more picturesque or healthy than this part of Baltimore, 
which will be farther embellished by the widening of 
the streets which meet at the Washington monument, 
and by the completion of the towers of the cathedral, 
In the south western district of the town, and through- 
out the suburbs, there is a very considerable increase 
of houses; and on Baltimore street, and those adjacent, 
the unsightly piles erected by the taste of our ancestors 
are altered, or replaced by others, in a better style. 
Granite from Maine or from the rail road, and marble 
from Baltimore county, are partially used in their con- 
struction. Seen from Hamstead hill, on a bright morn- 
ing, the still enlarging city, spreading over a wide plain, 
and climbing its amphitheatre of hills, forms, with its 
busy harbor, the bay like estuary of the Patapsco, and 
the villas scattered over the woody heights, a gladsome 
and inspiring prospect, of which the statue of the father 
of his country, the pater puiriz, elevated high above 
every other object, forms an appropriate as well as im- 
posing feature. 

The cathedral. This edifice, justly admired as the 











principal ornament of our city, and a monument of the 
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liberality and enterprise of the congregation by whom it 
was erected, remains, however, unfinished in some of 
its principal parts, wanting the portico and the two towers 
in front, which are included in the original design of the 
distinguished artist, the late B. H. Latrobe, by whom it 
was planned. We are gratified to learn that the con- 
gregution intend to commence immediately the construc- 
tion of the two towers, according to the original plan, 
the drawings of which have of course been preserved. 
The wood work and other parts of the structure are al- 
ready in preparation. We hope that few years will 
elapse before the whole edifice shall be completed, and 
properly enclosed and planted. ‘The erection of the 
towers, and of the noble portico in front, will give due 
lightness and symmetry tothe whole building, and com- 
plete one of the finest edifices in our country, both in the 
exterior and interior. ‘The portico is to be of the Ionic 
order, and will consist of ten columns. Ag the cathe- 
dral occupies the highest point of ground in the city, its 
base being elevated 115 feet above the water, it is alrea- 
dy one of the most striking features in a very picturesque 
locality, and, with these projected embellisliments, will 
be much more so. 

The whole height of each tower, from the top of the 
cornice of the building, including the portions of the 
towers already built, is 67 feet to the summit of the 
spire. At the height of about six feet above the present 
commencement, the towers assume a circular form, and 
consist each of eight piers, with intermediate arches. 
Above these are deep, bold, pannels, and over them 
again is the cornice, in keeping with the rest of the 
building. A step, or blocking course, rests upon this, 
supporting the saracenic dome, with its tall spire, that 
crownsthe whole. ‘The bell, which is of great weight 
and size, will hang on a level with the arches of the 
southern tower. it is proposed, we understand, to con- 
struct the piers and all the projections of stone, and the 
rest of the tower of brick, stuccoed. A brick dome co- 
vers the interior, and supports the dome and spire, 
which finish the towers externally. 

The northern tower may probably be hereafter occu- 
pied by a clock. Were this illuminated at night, as is 
done in New York, it would be equally convenient and 
striking. { Baltimore American. 

gf How would it delight the heart of that most be- 
nevolent and sweet-tempered gentleman—that lofty phi- 


lanthropist and profound philosopher—that grave and | 


sober and industrious statesman—that meekest of al] 
slave-holders, and most consistent and worthy and re- 
publican of all tobacco-planters*—that ‘‘nuisance” or 





*We mention slaves and tobacco because that the “ho- 
norable” gentleman places all worth and value in them! 
Female virtue—the beaming kindness of the matron or 
the sparkling eves of the mailen—the worth of Wasu- 
INGTUN or value of FRANKLIN, are nothing compared 
with tebacco, and his negroes, Juba and John! We give 
the following extract from one of his speeches in the late 
Virginia convention, in proof of what we have just said. 
The speech at length is inserted in page 202, of the pre- 
sent volume. 

“At that time, [before the ‘‘new order of things” in 
Virginia}, sir, the commonwealth of Virginia was ‘hrough- 
outa SLAVE HOLDING commonwealth: (WOULD To 
Gop sHE WERE so Now!) And is it, then, so wonder- 
ful that SLAVES should have been a subject of taxa- 
tion? Yes, sir: Virginia was then not only throughout 
a SLAVE HOLDING, but a TOBACCO planting com- 
monwealth. You can’t open the statute book,—Il mean 
one of the old statute books, not those that have been 
defaced by the finger of reform,—and not see that ‘TO- 
BACCO was, in tact, the currency, as weil as staple of 
the state. We paid our clerk’s fees in TOBACCO: ver- 
dicts were given in TOBACCO; and bonds were execut- 
ed payable in TOBACCO. ‘That accounts for it all. 
While a large portion of the state has ceased to be a 
SLAVE HOLDING, and a still larger portion has ceas- 
ed to be a TOBACCO planting community, the burdea 
has rested on the necks of a comparatively small, un- 
happy, and I will say it, a proscribed caste in the com- 
munity,” 





benefit, that *‘eurse” or blessing, as Mr. Ritchie, seeing 
the strength of the ‘‘signs of the times” makes him out to 
be—that laborious and faithful representative of his coun- 
try in ioreign parts, the extraordinary minister for Rus- 
sia—the ‘thonorable Joun Ranpo rn,” if he could now 
pass through the streets of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and see the hundreds of old houses that are giving place 
for new and more splendid or convenient edifices, and 
the thousands of substantial dwellings that are being built 
on new locations—and learn that just as much business 
is doing in this way as there are materials and workmen 
to be procured! He would see “decayed, deserted, 
Bartrimore,’’* all life and xsectivity—and perhaps he 
might count up, (if pleased to ascertain such facts), at 
least five thousand able-bodied freemen engaged in the va- 
rious employ ments that belong to the building of houses 
and makirg of roads, only; and we could tead him into 
workshops where he might find thousands more, who 
would not bow themselves to the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias! And in PaiLtapetpata, ‘‘in a state of athropy,” 
he would discover more ‘‘capital,” by passing ap a hun- 
dred alleys, respectively, than all his lands and slaves, 
and horses and hogs, on the Roanoke, are equal to—and 
ascertain also, that a lot on Market street, between 2nd 
and 3rd, only 25 feet front and 200 deep, on which is 
built an old house called the “Indian king tavern,’? has 
just been sold for forty-two thousand two hundred doj- 
lars, which, by reference to an old deed, was leased at 
fiiteen shillings a year, a century ago—from which we 
‘‘euess”’ that property has quite as rapidly advanced in 
value at Philadelphia, as on the “Roanoke!” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arrival at New York, brings Liverpool dates to the 
9th June inclusive. 

POLAND. 

In our last adviees from this interesting part of the 
globe, the gallant Polish general and his brave ariny had 
driven the Russians, after a succession of brilliant affairs, 
across the Narew, and had compelled Deibitsch to re- 
treat into Prussia for protection, ‘This state of affairs ex- 
isted on the 23d of May, but since then a bloody engage- 
ment has taken place between the main armies of the 
Poles and Russians, led respectively by Skrzynecki and 
Deibitsch, which resulted disastrously for the formers 
who, in his turn, bas been driven back; some of the fruits 
of lis recent victories wrested from him, and his main 
army was, at the last advices, resting under the guns of 
Praga for protection, his head-quarters again being es- 
tablished at Warsaw. 

The Polish army under Skrzynecki was attacked b 
that of the Russians under Deibitsch, on the 26th May 
at Ostrolenska, when a sanguinary battle ensued, in which 
the Russian army was victorious. Ostrolenska was taken 
by storm by the Russians. ‘The division of the Polish 
army, under gen. Geilgud, stationed at Lanrza, has been 
entirely cut off, by the movements and euceesses of the 
Russians. The Poles acknowledge their own loss at 
4,000 men. 

In speaking of the battle of Ostrolenska, a writer says 
the oldest generals have no recollection of so sanguinary 
a combat.. Generals Kicki and Kaminski and lieutenant 
colonel Gazenski, of the Polish army, were killed. In 
one of the accounts it is stated that 20,000 men, on both 
sides, remained on the field of battle. Quarter was out of 
the question, and the chief work was performed with the 
bayonet. ‘Lhe Poles, though much inferior in numbers, 
performed prodjgies of valor, and amply sustained their 
ancient renown, Generals Bozuslowski, Pac, Skrzyn- 
ski, Malachowski, and a great many other staff officers 
of the Polish army, are wounded. Three Russian gene- 
rals are killed. 

It appears from the bulletin of general Skrzynecki, 
that on the day previous to the bloody affair of the 26th 
ot May, having effected the object of his forward move- 
ment, by conveying support to the revolted Lithuanians, 





*See Mr. Randolph’s speech of April 15, 1824, about 
the tariff and ‘‘privateering” at Baltimore—the want of 
**capital” in “over-built Philadelphia,” and the “free ne- 
groes”’ there, and a variety of other subjects—some ex- 
tracts from which may be found in page 81, of the pre- 
Sent volume of the ReoistTEr, 
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he gave orders, for his troops to pass to the right bank of ; The rioters took twenty barrels of powder from the 


—— 


the Narew, which was effected on the evening of the 25th | Dowlain works. 


May, in good order. ‘The rear guard under general Lu- 
bienski covering the passage of the army on the heights 
of Zekun and Lawy. In the morning of the 26th, the 
Russians attscked his positions with great impetuosity, 
under Deibitsch in person, General Lubienski retreated 
upon Ostrolenska, making a most vigorous resistance. 


IRELAND. 
A large quantity of flour imported from Liverpoo} 
into Newry, had been seized by the custom house offi- 


cers of the latter place, on the supposition that it was of 


American manufacture. A point had been raised on 


whom the onus probundi lay. ‘Yhe millers of Newry 


His march was stopped by the city itself, which was set | had taken the opinion of a Mr, Holmes, an eminent 


on fire by the mortars of the enemy. Having succeeded 
in passing to the right bank of the Narew, the Polish 
army attempted to destroy the bridge. ‘his they were 
unable to effect, as the enemy were protected by a nu- 
merous artillery placed on the opposite bank. Several 
regiments of the Poles, under a most galling fire, sttempt- 
ed to arrest the progress of the Russians. The combat was 
tor a long time one of slaughter—they fought man to man, | 
and thousands were killed by being thrown into the | 
dyke which passes along the marshy shore of the Narew. 
The Russians, it is stated in the official bulletin of Skrzy- 
necki, towards night became exhausted and retired across 
the river, leaving only some sharp shooters on the right 
bank, who retrogaded as far as the bridge, the Poles 
keeping possession of the field of battle. ‘he battle did 
not finally end until 12 o’clock at night, when the Poles 
commenced a retrogade movement on Pultusk, and sub- 
sequently to Warsaw. 

‘The Journal des Debats states that several of the | 
counties of Hungary have addressed representations to | 
the emperor of Austria, in which they remind him of | 
the services rendered to that country by Poland in the 
wars against the Turks, and of the great mistake com- | 





| penny a stone, 


lawyer, who had decided that the proot that floar im- 
ported is of a British growth and manufacture, lies on 
the importer. 

‘There had been some slight disturbances in Queen’s 
county, which were aggravated by the police being per- 
mitted to fire into the people. In this county, provi- 
sions are abundant and cheap, potatoes being sold for a 
This is mentioned as being singular, in 
as much as there were 150,000 persons said to be fa- 
mishing in Mayo and Connomaro, not more than sixty 
miles distant, 

O’Connell left Dublin on the ist June, for Limerick, 
to attend the commission in Ennis as counsel for the 
people. ‘There were 276 persons in Ennis and 57 in 
Galway, awaiting their trial; 14 had been sentenced to 
transportation for life, for administering unlawtul oaths. 
A deputation had arrived at Dublin from the Mayo cen- 
tral committee, to lay the state of the country before the 
government. All prosecutions for political offences 
had been abandoned. Emigration for America were 
never greater. 

PORTUGAL. 
lt appears now that Don Miguel had refused to ratify 


mitted by Austria, in permitting a country which pro- | the terms prescribed by the French government, and 


tected her against Russia, to be sacrificed. 
also for the instantaneous revocation of the ordinances 


They call | was dispcsed to abide the consequences, 


The French 
have captured five coasting vessels belonging to the Por- 


rohibiting the exportatidn of arms and provisions to | tuguese, off the mouth of the Tagus., 


oland. | 


BELGIUM. 

‘The national congress at Brussels, on the 4th June, 
elected prince Leopold king. He received 152 votes out 
of 196. ‘There were 10 votes against him; 14 in favor 
of the regent, baron Surlet de Chokier; 19 of the mem- 
bers abstained from voting, and one vote was declared 
null. 

The oath to be taken by his royal highness, prescribes 
that he shall swear ‘‘to observe the constitution and 
laws ofthe Belgian people, and to maintain the national 
independence and integrity of the territory,’’? which in- 
cludes the province of Luxemburg. 

The London Morning Herald says that the ministers 
of the great powers have signified to prince Leopold 


that they will not agree that he should give this pledge, | 


inasmuch as they had determined upon conferring that 
province on Holland. In this determination, it appears, 
prince Leopold concurs, and that he will consequently 
refuse the crown, when offered to him by the deputa- 
tion, who were expected in London on the 8th June. 
It is said that lord Ponsonby had been instructed to break 
off negotiations and quit Brussels, 
ENGLAND. 

There had been serious disturbances among the work- 
men in the iron manulactories of Glamorganshire, who 
had struck for higher wages, and turned out en masse, 
menacing the superintendents if their demand was not 
granted, The military were called out, but the insur- 
gents greatly outnumbered them, and drove them with 
stones to the town of Methyr Tydvil, where they took 
refuge in the houses,and were still assailed in them, 
The soldiers were provoked to fire into the mob, by 
which 14 were killed and wounded. The militia could 
not be depended upon. ‘The mayor and several sold ers 
were severely wounded. The marquis of Bute, lord 
lieutenant of the county, was on the spot, and immedi- 
ately sent despatches to the home office. ‘The rioters 
are said to amount to 9,000, and the killed and wounded 
to 62. ‘Iwo of the ringleaders, who had been taken 
into custody, declared on their examination before the 
magistrates at Cardiff, that the insurrection would not 
be confined to Wales, but that arrangements had been 
made for the simultaneous rising in oiher manulacturing 
and mining districts of the kingdom, A large military 
force had arrived at the theatre of riot, but the insur- 
gents showed no disposition to return to their labou. 


TURKEY. 
The English ambassador at Constantinople has com- 
| municated with his government, that the sublime porte 
had given instructions for the establishment of a strict 
blockade of that part of the coast of Albania which lies 
within the Pashalick of Scutari, and of all the ports 
aud harbors belonging to the same. 

ITALY, 

Paris, June S. Letters from Milan, ofa very recent 
date, speak of a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between the new king of Sardinia and the Austrian go- 
vernment, by which the first is stated to place 60,000 
men at the disposal of the second, ‘The same letters 
add, that there are at Milan twenty-five Austrian gene- 
rals, who have been called together to receive the in- 
structions of gen, Frimont, commander-in-chief of the 
army in Italy. 








Posy-Scrirt. Last evening’s mail brought us Lon- 
don advices down to the 18th June, inclusive. We can- 
not do more than mention a few of the leading things 
stated, 

Parliament had met, and Mr. Manners Suttor was re- 
elected speaker without opposition. No important pro- 
ceedings had yet taken place. 

Mr. McLane had declined a public dinner, previous 
to his return home, tendered by Americans in London, 
and has arrived at New York. 

Paris appears to be a place of riot and disorder—-the 
national guard was often on duty to put down the riotous, 
and had so far succeeded. Some blood had been shed. 
The people were calling out that aid might be given to 
the Poles. Much agitation prevailed. 

lt now seems probable, ceriain objections being waived, 
that prince Leopold will accept the crown of Belgium. 

The ex-emperor of Brazil and his family had arrived 
in England, and proceeded to France. 

It appears that the Polish army under gen, Chlapow- 
ski, gained a splendid victory on the same day that the 
bloody battle of Ostrolenska was fought-—and have gain- 
ed several other advantages. They have performed 
prodigies of valor. ‘They are said to have fought a bat- 
tle as bloody as that of Ostrolenska, and completely de- 
feated the Russians under gen. Sacken--and that the 
army of Deibitsch had suddenly, and precipitately fallen 
back. The hope is freely expressed, that the Russians 
will be expelled aud Poland be free! Lavs Dzo! 
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